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“Iwas 
a stranger 
and you 


The homeless man is another stranger—who is hungry 
—needs shelter— clothing — medical care—who needs 
“to find himself” again 


In gratitude for your generosity, the 
Friars will have a set of Gregorian 
Masses (a mass a day for thirty days) 
said for the repose of your soul immed- 
iately after your death. 


The St.Christopher’s Inn for homeless 
men was opened in I9OQ. It accommo- 
dates 200 men. No one has ever been 
turned away. Send for St. Christopher 
Inn booklet. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S INN, GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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This Month 


Christmas Begins Early. Several 
weeks before Christmas, we 
managed to get hold of Fr. 
Gillis, who accompanied us with his 
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Graflex camera around the top of 

Gravmoor. Outside of a little winter 

snow falling from evergreens, all 

went well. And we have the picture 

at the right as well as the ones on 

page 21. St. Francis Chapel at Graymoor 
Christmas Eve Thoughts. Barbara Beaupre, who writes the first part 
of our December lead article, is the mother of six children. She tells 


how she organizes the Christmas program for her family of little ones 


Barbara has previously written for Worship magazine. The second part 


consisting of Christmas reminiscences, is written by J. J. MacInnis, a regu- 


lar contributor to THe Lamp. Page 4 


architect thinks that the 
in the U.S. in 
on Canvon Road in Sante Fe 
Page 8. 


» Adobe City. An outstanding English most 
remarkable Catholic church to be 
is the Church of Cristo Rey 


Harold Butcher of Sante Fe 


recent vears 


New Mexico 


erected 
agrees, 


Promotion Director of the 
state of 


Good Stories Scarce. We 
More 
magazines. We 


asked Joel Wells, 


Thomas Association to discuss the fiction in 


Catholic 


present 


invite comment. Page 12. 


> The Sick Who Are Joyful. Perhaps you have heard of the Cusans. If 
not, they are atholic Union of the Sick who offer up 


Brookfield 


members of the ¢ 
their sufferings. for the 


Ohio, 


others. Elizabeth Smalley of 
authored this article. Page 14. 


good of 


herself a Cusan, 


NEXT MONTH IN THE LAMP: “Rome's Call to Unity.” Re- 
cent developments in Church Unity are discussed by Father Sheerin, 
S.P., and Paschal Angell, 





“Fringe Parish in Harlem.” A visit to 


York City. 


a multi-racial parish in New 





mechanic at 


head 
Several other brothers are also studying mechanics 
Trade School at Cumberland, R.1. 


Friar-Mechanic. Brother Bonaventure, S.A., is 


Graymoor’s garage. 
and other trades at the new 





“The sea obeys and fetters 
break 

And lifeless limbs Thou dost 
restore 

Whilst treasures lost are 
found again 

When young or old Thine 
aid implore’ 


St. ANTHONY'S RESPONSOR) 





INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“T am thankful to St. Anthony 
for fulfilling an answer to my 
intention behalt of 


young daughter whose speech 


on my 
is far from normal. There was 
her 
classwork to keep her on in 


enough improvement. in 
school. I am also asking him 
to intercede in the purchase of 
a house suitable for the needs 
of a family of eight.” 

Mrs. P.J.S. 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 





Returns to Work 
Dear Father: About a year ago my 
husband underwent a serious operation 
and was out of work for many months. 
We suffered many hardships during this 
time but having our trust in God we did 
not despair 

Last February I made a novena to St 
Anthony requesting that my husband be 
well enough to return to work and also 


asked for some financial aid—our four 
children are seven and under and one 
is retarded—the retarded one is now in 


a State hospital 
In March, the Veteran’s Post of which 
a member held a benefit 


my husband is 


dance in his honor. It netted enough to 
pay almost all our bills that accumulated 
in the months my husband was out of 
work. He still isn’t completely healed but 
was able to go back to work in May. 
With our faith in God and St. Anthony, 
I know that he soon will be completely 


well Mrs. P.J.L. 
Found 

Dear Father: Please accept this offering 
in thanksgiving for favors received 
through prayers to St. Anthony. My 


tenant, having just moved into my apart- 
ment upstairs, misplaced $150.00 and as 
I had been in and out of her apartment 
severa! times, I felt bad about it. 
I promised St. Anthony a thank offering 
if he would intercede and she would find 
it. He has helped me on many occasions 


very 


Thanks be to God for this wonderful 
Saint M.G. 
Sold Store 

Dear Father: About two months ago I 


asked you in my letter to have a Mass 
honoring St. Anthony for help in selling 


our store. I also mentioned that I would 


have this letter printed in Tue Lamp 
when I got my wish granted. St 
Anthony answered my prayers a few 


weeks ago. I also promised to send $100 
if our petition was granted so here is 
both the money and the letter for publi- 


cation. Mrs. E.C.E. 
Favor 
Dear Father: This is an offering in 


Thanksgiving to good St. Anthony for 
another of the many wonderful favors 
I have received through his intercession, 
with a promise to have it published in 
Tue Lamp. Good St. Anthony has never 
failed me ever since I was a child going 
to school, when the Sisters always told 


If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried 





us of his miraculous help and charity 
in all our spiritual and temporal wants 
LaMp most in- 


May I say I find ‘Gur 

spiring and enlightening A.G.K 
Sponsor 

Dear Father: Enclosed please find a 


check for $25 that I promised to St 
Anthony. I Novena and _ the 
last day we house as I 


petitioned. I am also a Sponsor 
Mrs 


made a 


sold our 


MP 


Found Work 

Dear Father: I am enclosing $5.00 from 
my first pay check as I promised. I 
graduated in June of 1960 and I wanted 
to get a job but couldn’t seem to find 
one, I put my application in many places 
but all the results were the same—no 
openings. I prayed to God and all the 
saints that if I got a job I would send a 
thank offering out of my first pay check 
to Tue Lamp. I finally found work and 


I love it |.P 
Wallet 

Dear Father: Recently I lost my wallet 
containing valuable papers and some 
noney. IL searched, retracing my steps 
for the past few hours and inquiring 
from everyone, without any success. I 
prayed to St. Anthony for help. Even if 
the money was not returned I asked 


that the papers be returned. 

The next morning | went to the office 
and was happily surprised to find my 
wallet intact, money and all, in a drawer 
desk 
the 

I am sending an offering as promised 
to St. Anthony for his wonderful help 

S.T. 


of my The cleaning woman had 


found it night before on the floor 


Insurance Policies 
Dear Father 
I wanted to look up something on some 
of our insurance policies: We could not 
find them. In. straightening out some 
business affairs, old papers had 
been singled out that no longer had an) 
value. We were worried that a mistake 
had been made and the “active” policies 
had been destroyed along with the old 
We were almost desperate. Thea I prayed 
to St. Anthony. A few days later they 
turned up quite unexpectedly, and from 
a source that we had not thought about 
We are enclosing an offering in thanks- 
giving to St. Anthony. Mrs. R.Z 


Recently my husband and 


some 





You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood, 





Honor your 


St. Anthony: 
Miss MM, Va., $5; JG, Cal., $5 
$2; Miss AL, N $2 M 

E 
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M DE 
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$1; Miss 

$2; Mr Pa 

FR. Minn., $2: Mr EM, la 

$1; J.D., Panama 5. 

SS. Dymehna & Peregrin 3392.47 
Mrs. MM v.¥ $ 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help: 3816.80 
Anon, $ 

Our Lady of the Atonement: 4298.54 
Mrs. MM, Cal 15 

St. Francis Xavier: aenenasaneneat 3046.60 
Mrs. NC, Cal., $1 

Our Lady of Miraculous Medal 2936.45 
Mr JM, Mich., $2; CL, N.Y., $5 

Blessed Martin de Porres 2611.82 
Mrs. JM, Mich $2 

St. Rita 

Mrs. } Cal., $1 

St Jude 

Mrs. NC. Cal., $1; Mrs. HR, N.J., $1; AA. Mi 
$25; MM, Fla., $5: JB, N.Y., $5: Mrs. KH, L.I 
N.Y $ Mrs AR $1 Mr GS, Mass., 


M N.J I 
Mass., $1; Mrs. A.D., Ala., $1; Mrs 





D.C., $2.50; Mrs. HR. NJ $2; Mrs 
$2; Mr. & Mrs. JD, Miss., $2: Miss 
D.C., $2 
3 1719.66 
Mich., $10; Anon, $10 
1451.87 
Cal $1; AP. Wis $1; Mr DQ, NJ 


$1: Mrs. AD, Ala., $1: AH, O., $ 

Our Lady of Fatima: 

M AI Mass., $1; Mrs. MC, Wash 
D. Panama, $5; EA, Mass., $1; Miss 

Father Drumgoole: 

Mr I N.J $10 

Immaculate Conception: 

AW. N.Y $1 





St. Francis of Assisi: 

GM, Mass., $1; Mis IK, NJ 
of Prague: 

KB, N.J $1; AH, O $5; Mr 
JM, Mich., $2; Miss FB, O 


AD, Ala., $1; Mrs. AR, L... NY 


C, Cal., $1; Mrs. ED, N.H., $ 





$5: Miss 

st Holy Trinity: 

Pius XI: 

Brother Anthony: 

Our Lady of Victory: 
I: 









a : 

Adam & Eve: 

SS. Michael & Honora: 
Father Paul: 

vady of Lourdes: 
awrence: 

Sacred Shoulder: 


Brother Jude: 

St. Patrick: 

Blessed Sacrament: 
Our Sorrowful Mother: 
Holy Spirit: 

5 John the Baptist: 





Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 


tmcomplekted 
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Topay More than at any other time mankind senses the immi- 
nent dangers that threaten its very existence. This is the reason 
why so many of the faithful have recourse to God in praver. 
They believe that the successful solution of the existing con- 
flicts can be fully brought about only with God's help. 

Besides daily Mass and the chanting of the Divine Office, 
the Friars at Graymoor make visits at various times during the 
day to the Blessed Sacrament. During those visits they pray for 
their own perseverance and for the Welfare of their benefactors. 

The Franciscan vocation is a call to prayer and to action. 
Prayer comes first. The many years which a young friar spends 
in the seminarv before he goes out into the world are like the 
thirty years of Christ’s hidden life before He began His Aposto- 
late. Even after a friar become an ordained priest his life con- 
tinues to be one in which prayer and preaching alternate. 

St. Francis set the example for this type of life. He com- 
pared his friars to larks because these birds work on the ground 
and also soar high into the sky to praise their creator. Likewise 
do Franciscans labor at their vocation and also frequently lift 
their minds and hearts to God in prayer. 

Lay people out in the world frequently imitate this Fran- 
ciscan ideal as members of the Third Order of St. Francis. And 
like the friars they too have the joy which comes 
from leading the Franciscan life. t 
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How the family may 
spend the happiest and holiest 


season of the year 


... Thoughts 
On 


Christ Child enlivens 
the prayers of even 


very young children 








tation of tt 


Christmas ve 


1960 


Preparations 
by Barbara BEAUPRE 


Not long ago, John in a typical age two temper 
shouted, “I don’t like Mommie, I don’t like Daddy, 
I don't like Granny, I don’t like Grandpa.” All of 
which we somewhat ignored. A slight pause and he 
again came forth, “And I don't like God!” This, of 
course, brought the desired reaction. Mark, five 
years; Marie, four; Julie, three; Bob and I all regis- 
tered signs of shock. Bill, a little too young, did not 
grasp the significance. 

Later that evening, while discussing the incident, 
we found something positive to be derived from 
John’s action. First, he had shown us that even at 
this early age the child had a concept of God's sig- 
nificance. Secondly, we were pleased at the truly 
horrified reaction of the older children. 

There are, indeed, times when we wonder if our 
efforts to instill knowledge and love of God pene- 
trate the very young. Such incidents as the above 
give us an indication. We cannot begin too early to 
speak of God to our babies. 

Although we have tried to introduce the children 
to small helpings of the liturgy throughout the 
whole Church year we have found that it is the 
liturgy of Christmas which most sweetly  satisties 
their young appetites. Perhaps you might enjoy shar- 
ing our experiences of last year and learning of our 
hopes for this Holy Season. 

During the week preceding the first Sunday of 
Advent we gathered materials for the Advent wreath 
—namely, three purple candles and one pink, a 
| stvrafoam base, greens and ribbon. Ideally. this 
should ‘be hung above the dining room table or 
placed as a centerpiece with the youngest child 
lighting the candle the first week, the oldest light- 
ing candle number two the second week, Mother’s 


turn is next, on the third, and then, Father's on the 
fourth week. Those who have a number of very 
small ones realize that such an arrangement would 
be difficult to carry out between spilled milk, awk 
ward elbows, and the hurt feelings of the middle 
children. 

However, we did have the Advent wreath. Bob 
lit the candle or candles each evening, said the 
prayer, then placed the wreath on a counter, where 
we could enjoy it without a mishap. The best be 
haved during the meal had the honor of blowing 
out the candles. Our meals seemed blessed. Chil- 
dren delight in blowing out. 

One week before Christmas we set up the scenery 
for our crib. Hills, stable, and straw were arranged 
on a window seat, eye level for the children. Tacked 
securely at the bottom of the seat and on either side 
about three feet high was a window of chicken wire 
sprayed with gold. In order to avoid offending the 
older children we explained that this precaution was 
necessary to protect our crib from John. John, then 
under two, was not offended. 

The day that we set the scene we told the story 
of what a stable was, about straw and a manger for 
the animals and that this stable was in Bethlehem 
The following day we added animals and explained 
how they kept warm and how their breath could 
keep a little baby warm. The feel of the children’s 
own breath upon their hands so impressed them that 
they still blow gently whenever we come to this part 
of the Christmas story. Next came the shepherds 
and sheep on the hill. December 24, Mary and 
Joseph arrived. Christmas morning we found the 
baby in the manger. It was 6:30 a.m. and dark when 
we came downstairs. We did not light the tree. It 
was behind a screen and only the crib had a light. 
After the excitement of finding Jesus, the children 
had cocoa and we went to 7:00 o'clock Mass. Early 
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Mass was not crowded. 
We sat in the first pew 


in front of the crib. 


The babies behaved. 
Baby Jesus and Mass 
came before our tree 
and gifts. We are 


fortunate in having 
started _ this 
Christmas so early. 
The Wise Men 
stayed away on the 
mantel facing the crib 
until about January 4 


way of 


when we observed 
them moving closer to 
Bethlehem. On 


ary 5 they were in the 


Janu- 


hills. On the Epiphany 
they 
This 
1959. It was truly one 


of jov. 


found the Savior. 


was Christmas 


1960 


should also be of par- 


Christmas 


ticular happiness, for 
we too have a new- 
born in our midst. The 
baby’s arrival a month 
before Advent gives us sufficient time to carry out 
some additional plans for the new liturgical year. 
Having re-read the first five chapters of Mary 
Reed Newland’s, The Year and Our Children, in 
addition to a collection of pamphlets, we have tried 
to formulate our plans for this Holy Season. 
When I say that there are five ideas we would 
like to incorporate. you will no doubt consider 
unrealistic planners with a new baby 
others 


is 
five active 
hustle of the 
greatly simplified 
these ideas. so as to make them practical and appeal- 
ing to the short attention spans of the children. 
Fortunately our crib has a separate manger and 
Child. We also have some real hay. Early in Advent 


we hope to explain the idea of preparing our hearts 


underfoot, and the ordinary 


season itself. We have, however 


for Christ. In a box we shall put some pieces of 
straw. On a counter, visible but not accessible to the 
smaller hands, we shall place our manger. Little ects 
of self denial or love will entitle the children to 
place a piece of straw in the crib. On their little 
straws the Christmas Babe will rest. 

December 6 is the feast of St. Nicholas In the 
evening of its vigil we shall tell the story of this 
dear Saint. dwelling especially in his generosity and 
love for children and the reasons for our devotion 
to him at Christmas time. 

Blessing of the tree this year will occur when we 
first bring it home, rather than during the initial 
excitement of Christmas morn. The event will take 
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It wos 6:30 a.m. and dark when we came downstairs. Only the crib had 
a light. After the excitement of finding Jesus, we prepared to go to Mass 


place in the garage 
with everyone bundled 
up warm. Following 
Bob’s reading of a 
short prayer prescribed 
for this blessing, each 
of the children will dip 
their fingers in a firmly 
held Holy 
Water and sprinkle 
the tree. They 
taking 
that we try to 


bow] of 


enjoy 
part so much 
find 
ways to let them share 
the activity. They are 
able to 
prayers or 


not yet read 
answer re- 
sponses easily. 

By Christmas eve 
the crib will be almost 
complete. Before bed- 
time Bob will read an- 
other short prayer for 
blessing of the crib and 
let the children sing ; 
hymn. Perhaps if I can 
squeeze in a few re- 
hearsals it will sound 
like Silent Night. If 
not, even the faint resemblance will please Him for 
Whom it is sung. 

Our last this will be the 
baking of a Crown Cake for January 6, the feast 
of the Epiphany. I'll bake it in a ring mold and 
hope for the best. Providing it comes out whole, or 


endeavor of season 


even in two of three patchable pieces, we will frost 
and decorate it like an elegant crown in honor of 
the three kings who visited Christ the King. The 
four older children will add gum drops and spar- 
kling sugar. From foil we will make shiny crowns 
for all of our little queens and kings. They may wear 
the crowns at dinner and during the evening. These 
will be our crowning efforts for this season. With 
the help of the Christmas Babe and His Mother, 
and strength from the Holy Spirit, we will begin 
another liturgical year hoping that you too may be 
encouraged to give your children a sweet taste of 
the Church’s rich liturgy. t 


Arrival 


by Josern J. MacInnis 


“It's Christmas Eve!” 
“Yes, and what a host of past Christmases come 


back to mind. Christmas once is Christmas still.” 


“How true. Though the years fly past and no 
two are alike, Christmas memories seem always the 
same on this holy night.” 

“That is because the past comes back and sits with 
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us again. The wonder of how a maiden is mother 


and how God is man casts its spell about us.” 

Those are thoughful hours, on Christmas Eve, 
when the family sits by the fire and awaits the 
Mass. The Yule log 


merrily. Of course, the house is decorated 


journey to midnight blazes 
with 
holly, and mistletoe is hung above the doors. The 
Beneath it 


the gifts are carefully arranged. The rhythm of carols 


tree has been decorated and is aglow 


is in the air. Fat turkeys and mince pies have been 
readied in the kitchen. 

As he sits there, with the Christmas lights shining 
on his pipe, the reader goes back in mind to other 
Christmases—the scenes of Christmases past—when 


he and the world were younger. Perhaps he was a 


seafaring man, and he hears again the swash of the 





am St 





sea against the side of the ship. Or it was the Christ- 
mas Eve on the battlefield with only the snow and 
the clear star-studded sky to mark the night of 
nights. Or his thinks of Eve 


years ago on the farm when the sleigh bells tinkled 


wife that Christmas 
as she drove through the frosty snow. 


The unfolding of the scroll of history reveals 
Christmas Eve incidents, which like the scotties and 
red-faced squires still so frequent on greeting cards 
are not quite in line with the true Christmas spirit. 
1125, King Henry 


bade all the knights in charge of the roval mint to 


On Christmas Eve of England 
come to his palace at Winchester, not to receive one 
by one his royal greeting for faithful service, but to 
be deprived one by 
one of their right arms 
for having debased the 
coin of the realm. On 
1456, 


the French poet Fran 


Christmas Eve 


cois Villon was busily 
engaged, not in bear- 
ing gifts to his friends, 


but in robbing the cof- 


fers of the University 
of Paris of 500 gold 
crowns. On Christmas 
Eve of the year 1652 


an English Puritan 
parliament “spent some 
time in consultation 
about the abolition of 
Christmas-day. passed 
that effect, 


and resolved to sit on 


orders to 


the following day, 
which was commonly 
called Christmas-day.” 
Thirty years later, on 
Christmas 
Salem, Massachusetts, 


Eve in 


we find another Puri- 


tan, by name Mercy 





The beautiful carol, Silent Night, was first sung in 1842 in a Bavarian 
hamlet. Pastor and organist combined to create the words and music 








fearfully alarmed by 
a dance of witches. 


Yorkshire, an 


date of 


Short. who was having wit 


nessed in vision And over the 
ancient gravestone 
Christmas Eve, 1247 
Robin Hood. 


Eve scroll can be made to 


seas again, mm 


records, under the 
the death of the notorious outlaw 

But our 
vield records which are more assuring. There is, for 
example, the Christmas Eve of 1914. It is night on 
the no-man’s land which separates the armies of 


Christmas 


Germany on the one side, and the armies of France 
and Britain on the other. Suddenly the fighting halts 
A temporary truce ensues as the soldiers lay down 
their guns and answer one another by the singing 
of their traditional carols. A spontaneous moment of 
peace in the midst of carnage. 
The Christmas 1842 
flight to a little hamlet. 
villagers have come together from distant farms to 
But 
tonight, Christmas Eve, the snow is falling in great 
flakes. It has fallen all day. Most of the choir will be 
unable to come through the mountains for Mass 
Father Moh 
words of a simple carol to be sung by the few 


Eve of bears us back in 


Bavarian For weeks the 


practice the singing for the midnight Mass 


the pastor, hastily puts together the 
members of his choir who are present, the carol is 
Stille Nacht, Silent Night, 
first time that night, and which has ever since been 


which was sung for the 


loved and sung. 
The Journal of the Jesuit Father 
takes us to Old Quebee and Christmas Eve, 1645 
The 


together 


Pere Lalemant 
French pioneers, 
with their 
Indian converts, have 
assembled in the little 
parish church one hour 
before midnight. They 
carols. 


are singing 


Venez, mon Dieu has 
ended and they com- 
the Chantons 


Then, 


Lalemant, “we 


mence 
Noel. 
Father 
finished the 


writes 


carols a 
little before midnight, 
and proceeded without 
delay to the Te Deum; 
little after this 
was done we fired off 


and a 


a cannon for the mid- 
night signal, and Mass 
began.” 

the 
Christmas festival cele- 
brated at the little 
town of Greccio in 
1223. It is three years 
before the death of St. 
Francis. The Poverello 
30) 


Then there is 


(Cont. on page 
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During the annual Fiesta in Sante Fe 
Indians and Spanish re-enact their history 


OU may say that Santa Fe is small in area 

and population compared with New York or 

Chicago or San Francisco. You will be right. 

But the feeling of cosmopolitanism is so clear 
and definite that you are constantly aware of the rest 
of the world. 

You meet a friend; he is just going or has just 
returned from New York. You hear that another is 
leaving for England. Visitors from many parts of the 
world drop into Santa Fe; you are enchanted and so 
are they. 

In the midst of all this there is one fact which is 
even more concrete. It is this: Santa Fe is a Catholic 
city. It has been Catholic throughout its history. And 
its history has been unfolding for 350 years. The 
year 1960 will remain a happy memory as the year 
Santa Fe celebrated the 350th anniversary of its 
founding. 

You live with history in Santa Fe but it is living 
history. LaVilla Real de la Santa Fe de San Fran- 
cisco de Assisi, founded in 1610 by Don Pedro de 
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One of the finest 
examples of south 
western adobe 
architecture is the 
church of Christo Rey 
which was 

completed in 1939 in 
North Sante Fe 

New Mexico 


Sante 


by HAROLD BUTCHER 


Peralta, governor of New Spain, during the reign 
of King Charles Il of Spain, is still the City of the 
Holy Faith of St. Francis of Assisi. Old Santa Fe 
Association exists to preserve historic buildings and 
landmarks but Santa Fe is not an antique tucked 
away for a few antiquarians to enjoy. Rather, it is 
like a European city with roots deep in the past but 
with a healthy life in the present. When it indulges 
in pageantry at fiesta time it is not something “put on” 
for tourists; it is part of its own history. The Fran- 
ciscans, in brown robes, walking around the Cathe- 
dral of St. Francis, are not “dressing up.” That is the 
way they dress, even if, away from the Cathedral, 
they are apt to adopt conventional clerical clothing. 

If you are not in abbreviated sportswear—a notice 
at the main entrance warns you to be properly 
dressed—you may enter the Cathedral. The Cathe- 
dral is in the center of town across from the Post 
Office and only a block from the Plaza, where the 
Santa Fe Trail ended. As you walk up the stone 
steps leading to the Cathedral you see on your 
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right a statue of Archbishop John B. Lamy, the first 
archbishop of Santa Fe, who built it in 1869. French- 
born, he favored the architecture of Europe rather 
than the Pueblo or Colonial style now widely adopted 
for buildings (including churches) in Santa Fe. 
However, he did achieve a structure that has dignity 


haracter, 


and an enduring u 

In season, tourists visit the Cathedral as part of 
their sightseeing but, more important, you will 
usually find a few worshippers on their knees no 
matter when you may step inside. In the afternoon 
of the first Friday of the month you may expect to 
find Archbishop Edwin V. Byrne, the eighth arch- 
bishop, in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament. His 
example has inspired the devotional life of the arch- 
diocese. 

From the Cathedral three major processions 
originate during the course of a year—that of Corpus 
Christi on the Sunday immediately following the 
feast day; the procession of La Conquistadora when 
the historic statue of Our Lady is borne to Rosario 
Chapel where it stays a week until similarly carried 
back to its usual place in a chapel of the Cathedral; 


and the Candlelight procession on the Sunday eve 


Where the Sante 





ing of Fiesta when hundreds and hundreds of people 
carry lighted candles to the foot of a cross on a little 
bill in memory of Franciscans martyred during the 
Indian Rebellion of 1680. These processions, impres- 
sive in themselves, bear eloquent witness to th 
Catholicity of the city. 

Watching or taking part in a Corpus Christi 
procession makes it very clear that Santa Fe has a 
Catholic life of its own. The fact that such a pro 
cession is possible is a tribute to the strength of the 
Catholic spirit. Non-Catholics watch from the side 
walks in reverence; Catholics kneel in the road whilk 
the Blessed Sacrament pauses at temporary altars 
crected along the route. 

The procession of La Conquistadora owes its ori 
vin to General Don Diego de Vargas who attributed 
his ability to terminate the Indian Rebellion in 
1692-93 to the aid of Our Lady of Victory. He vowed 
that annual homage should be paid to her in this 
manner. An extraordinary honor was paid La Con 
quistadora on Sunday afternoon, June 26, 1960 


when the Apostolic Delegate Archbishop Evidio 


9 


Vagnozzi placed upon the (Cont. on page 


Fe Trail ends there is a city which keeps 


the authentic appearance and flavor of its ancient past 


New Mexico 


Seen through the 

solid wooden columns 
of Christo Rey Church is 
the magnificent 
“reredos” or altarpiece 
carved from notive 
stone in the year 1716 
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The Christmas Moment | wipes 


PEach Christmas Eve, even if it is only for the time of Midnight Mass, we undergo Jesus 
@ novel experience. From the din and noise of our everday world with its cries, 
shouts, whistles, and motors we are transported back through time to! the hallowed greate 
quietness of a cave. It is a quiteness which at first seems strange but which we counc: 
enjoy. We realize that there is no need for words. It is enough, like the respet 
Blessed Mother and St. Joseph, to gaze in awe at the divine Child. visite 
What wonders these few moments of silence can do for our minds and hearts! obser’ 
We glimpse the truth which the Gospel ("Good tidings") seeks to tell: God became said 
Man for me. He has entered my world. He seeks--at the quiet of His crib--to take bless« 
up His abode in my heart. . 








able. 


Solving The Farm Surplus Problem diffi 


reuni: 
POne of the serious questions facing the new Congress which assembles in January Masse 


will be Farm Policy. Ezra Taft Benson, during his eight years as Secretary of ticip: 
Agriculture, favored a return to uncontrolled, unregulated, free-market agri- which 
culture in the United States. He would ultimately have done away with such things 
as acreage allotments, marketing quotas, the "soil bank," commodity loans and the ; 
whole structure of price supports. Thi 
It would be pleasant to be able to say that competitive farming on a free- 
market basis could succeed. But most of the spokesmen for farmers are sure that > When 
the U.S. Government cannot get out of agriculture. The dilemma is this: the next 
Government cannot afford to continue its present farm policy of supports, but colle; 
neither can it get out of farming and leave the farmer to free competition on the requi: 
open market. Neither Vice-President Nixon nor Senator Kennedy, as candidates, ahead 
advocated scrapping the Government farm program. And yet there remains the 
problem of mounting surpluses and falling farm prices. times 
If the Government (as seems likely) is to continue to support farm prices, colle; 
it must do something about the surpluses. What can it do about them? Four pos- the u 
sible solutions are: 1) to store indefinitely, 2) to give away, 3)to sell, 4) to shows 
destroy. Solutions (1) and (4) will not do. Nor is there much hope of selling state: 
the surpluses. Give-away programs to needy groups at home and abroad have been - requi: 
going on. : under’ 
It is odd that what has been called our "most important domestic issue”® insti’ 
results from the bountifulness of the American soil. A good guess is that the 
farm employed population will continue to become relatively supe lor than the urban- 
and town-employed population. 
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Efforts For Unity 3 op 


»The coming General Council of the Vatican will make every possible effort to bring stude: 

about the reunion of the Christian world. The lamentable separation from reli- 

gious unity took place in the East in 1054, when the Oriental churches broke away colle; 

from Rome. In the West it occurred in 1517, when Martin Luther declared himself much | 

no longer in unity with the See of Rome. # tuitis 
At the last reunion Council, held at Florence in 1439, a temporary reunion ' spend 

with the Eastern churches was achieved.. It did not last, mainly because the civil 


governments in the Eastern countries were opposed to reunion with Rome. And for Be t 
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centuries since that time the Eastern churches have suffered political tyranny 
under Byzantine Emperors, under Moslem rulers, under Czars, and under Red dicta- 
tors in Moscow. 

Five centuries have gone by since the Council of Florence. In large measure 
the old hostility of the separated Eastern churches has disappeared and has been 
replaced by respect and even friendliness. Pope John in his Christmas message 
referred to Eastern Orthodox Christians as "our dear separated brethren" and 
declared that he would "pursue humbly but fervently a loving invitation" for their 
union with Rome. The Orthodox patriarch replied on New Year's Day, expressing joy 
at the Pope's overture. He said it "would be the dawn of a really new year in 
Jesus Christ* if such a reunion could be achieved. 

The barriers that stand between the Protestant churches and Rome are much 
greater. Nevertheless, when Pope John announced that he planned to summon a unity 
council of the Church, the response of the Protestant world was spontaneous, 
respectful, and in. some cases enthusiastic. The Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
visited the Pope early in December, said that the Anglican church would send 
observers, if invited. The head of the American Council of Churches of Christ 
said that “anything that would bring together all the churches of Christ would be 
blessed of God." 

Humanly speaking, the barriers in the way of reunion appear almost insuper- 
able. But our interest and especially our prayers can lead the way through 
difficulties. |The Holy Father has asked all the Faithful to pray and work for the 
reunion of all Christians in the one true fold. We ¢an do this by offering 
Masses, Holy Communions and prayers for this intention. We can plan now to par- 
ticipate in the prayers of the Chair of Unity Octave. We can read literature 
which tells about the coming General Council. 


Thinking About College 


PWhen high school students begin to take the College Board Entrance Examinations 
next month, three challenges will confront their educational future: 1) picking a 
college which in the long run will be most completely beneficial; 2) passing the 
required tests to enter-this college; 3) raising the money for the college years 
ahead. : 

Religious consideration should enter into the choice of a college. Some- 
times it is alleged by Catholic students that there is no suitable Catholic 
college for their particular needs. It is difficult, particularly with regard to 
the undergraduate level, to agree with this view. The Catholic College Directory 
shows that there are 215 Catholic Colleges and Universities distributed among 40 
states. Procure college catalogues early. After carefully reading over the 
requirements and programs, have your youngster visit the college and (if required) 
undertake an interview, “Do not allow your youngster to fix all his hopes on one 
institution. Some other college he hasn't considered may be more suitable. 

Before getting accepted into college, high school students must take various 
examinations and aptitude tests. Tests, scores, rank in class, and grades-- 
although not perfect gauges--are good predictions of what a student will do in 
college. Today, with most colleges becoming competitive, the Director of 
Admissions will prefer to avoid future unpleasantness and thus he will choose the 
student who seems most likely to successfully go through college. 

About fifty percent of all high school seniors this year plan to go to 
college come September. Statistics show that as collegians they will spend as 
much on social life, transportation, and other items as they will spend for 





tuition and board and room at college. Few of them make allowances for this extra 


spending. 
One unfortunate and somewhat overlooked phase of the collége story concerns 


“the talented student who does not have the means to go. to college. 
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® WHY 


NOT 
BETTER 


FICTION? 


BOUT ten years ago a certain Catholic writer 
completed a short story and sent it to a 
popular Catholic family magazine for con- 
sideration. It was returned. He sent it to 

another, then another, and another—all rejected it. 
The writer took a good look at the sort of stories 
these magazines were publishing and decided that 
his story could not have been rejected because it did 
not come up to the literary standards of the maga- 
zines to which he had submitted it and that it had 
been rejected because it was not “Catholic” enough. 
He decided to test his theory by sending the story 
to several of the top general magazines in the 
country. He only had to try one: The Atlantic 
accepted his story immediately and later awarded it 
a prize. 

As an isolated instance, this true story proves 
little. Considered, though, in the light of the gener- 
ally low quality of the creative writing which appears 
in the Catholic press, it becomes significant. More 
than one Catholic reader and any number of Catho- 
lic writers believe that the question can be legiti- 
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by JOEL WELLS 


mately raised: “Do the editors of Catholic maga- 
zines know good fiction when they see it?” 

| think that the answer to this question is yes, 
in most cases. But, if the stories that appear week 
after week and month after month in the pages of 
the Catholic press are the only evidence the answer 
must be a resounding no. 

Many Catholic editors are genuinely concerned 
about the poor reputation of fiction in their publi 
cations and would like to do something constructive 
about it. Others feel that it is a matter of little con- 
cern, feeling that stories are only incidental to the 
real purpose of the Catholic press which is not to 
entertain, but to instruct, inform and inspire. They 
could not care less whether their fiction is considered 
good, bad, or indifferent in the eyes of the literary 
critics and literary-minded readers. They maintain 
that any effort to turn the Catholic press into a 
literary competition would be as foolish as it would 
be harmful. 
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Those who are concerned about the poor quality 
of fiction, however, are not interested only in their 
reputation and in literary standards for their own 
sake. They feel that the Catholic press should em- 
brace every aspect of Catholic life and education in 
this country. They have evidence that the educated 
or sophisticated Catholic reader—of which more and 
more appear with every passing year—are being 
alienated from the whole Catholic press by the 
low quality of the stories which they find there. 
And, while Catholics of this sort may in fact be 
throwing the baby out with the wash water, the 
editors feel that there is some measure of justifi- 
cation on the side of the more sophisticated reader 
who finds bad fiction an insult to his intelligence, 
an over-simplified, often misrepresentational picture 
of his deep religious convictions. 


r would also appear that editors who are not con- 
plese with the sorry state of the fiction they 
publish are being unrealistic and inconsistent. For, 
us even the most hostile critics of the Catholic press 
will freely admit, the quality and thought content 
of the non-fiction articles which appear in the pages 
of Catholic magazines is steadily improving. This 
means that the editors must believe that their readers 
can understand and _ profit from fairly complex 
thought and writing. Yet all Catholic editors know 
that the people who read most of the stories they 
publish really do like them and many consider them 
the magazine's principal attraction. It is time that 
all Catholic editors became convinced that the 
people who are capable of following their closely 
thought-out editorials and their better non-fiction 
articles are not the same people who can stomach— 
even enjoy—a short story about the Angel Gabriel’s 
direct intervention in a crisis in the third grade at 
St. Mary’s school. 


tT the same time, editors know that they must 
A publish fiction if they are trying to appeal to the 
family market. Entertainment is part of their func- 
tion. If it were not, all Catholic magazines would 
be journals of comment and reporting. We have 
several excellent Catholic magazines already filling 
this need. It is foolish to assume that there is no 
competition between Catholic publications. As in 
every other field of journalism, the Catholic publi- 
cation must, in the Jong run, hold its subscriber's 
basic interests to survive. For the Catholic family 
magazine this means the publication of stories. But 
as more and more Catholic families become edu- 
cated, more and more of them are going to turn 
away from the Catholic family magazine that tries 
to hold their interest, respect, and attention with 
flimsy fiction. There is, in fact, some evidence that 
such a trend may already be observed in declining 
circulation figures. 
Appreciating all this, how can the editor of a 












Catholic magazine effectively improve the quality 
of the stories he publishes? In many cases he will 
find that he cannot afford to pay the going price for 
really first-rate fiction. And, even more important, 
is it really any solution ‘to publish better stories at 
the sacrifice of Catholic content, merely to enter- 
tain? If so, how is his magazine going to differ 
from, say, The Saturday Evening Post? 


PP\HERE is no easy answer to these questions or they 
| igeosrt have been solved long ago by any number 
of enterprising Catholic editors. First of all. the edi- 
tor must realize that he is simply not going to be 
ible to consistently publish good stories that deal 
with a specifically religious theme—stories where 
Catholic dogma, in one form or another is the essen 
tial ingredient. The reason for this is quite simple: 
there are not enough of these stories being written 
by Catholics to fill the needs of one Catholic maga- 
zine, let alone a dozen. 

In an excellent article, “An American Catholic 
Literature?,” which appeared in the July 16 issue 
of America, Michael Novak suggests that it is not 
only Catholic religious writing which is scarce in 
this country, but specifically religious writing of any 
sort—Catholic, Protestant or Jewish. The reason fo 
this, he believes, is that valid religious experience 
is terribly difficult to communicate to modern Ameri- 
cans in any form. Americans lack any uniform o1 
deep religious tradition of mutually accepted values, 
symbols or experiences which a writer can call upon 
to help him express his thought effectively. More 
important, there is a great gap between those who 
take religions and religious experience seriously and 
those who do not. He believes religious people in 
this country are only now beginning to become artic- 
ulate; while the sophisticated Americans, those cap- 
able of reading and writing good literature have, 
for a good while, regarded religion as outmoded. 

Whatever the reason, good Catholic fiction of the 
specifically religious type is very scarce in America. 
It is the work of a handful of talented Catholic 
authors who possess the ability to make religious 
experience come to life in creative writing. There 
are hundreds of well-intentioned writers who try, 
and fail. It is from these writers that the editors of 
Catholic magazines receive the great bulk of story 
manuscripts; it is from this source that most editors 
choose the stories—the best of a poor lot—that appear 
in the Catholic press. The result is what prompted 
Thomas Merton to write in Seeds of Contemplation 
that “it is depressing that those who serve God and 
love Him sometimes writes so badly, when those 
who do not believe in Him take pains to write so 
well. A bad book about the love of God remains 
a bad book even though it may be about the love of 
God.” It is hardly necessary to add that the best 
work of Catholic creative writers, with a few no- 


table exceptions, has not (Cont. on page 26) 
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For Elizabeth Smalley 
the three years as a 
Cusan have been the 
happiest and most 
profitable years of her 
life 


The Catholic Union of 
the Sick unites 

young and old, lay 
and religious in a bond 


of prayerful joy” 


by ELIZABETH L. SMALLEY 








A chronic illness or handicap can make a person bitter unless he remembers that regardless of 


his physical condition a man can be a hidden apostle and willingly take up the cross with Christ 


HERE do you find the words to describe 

a beloved friend? This is the problem 

I face when I begin trying to put down 

on paper the meaning of three vears as 
a CUSAN: three years as a member of not ‘just 
another’ organization, but as part of a living, grow- 
ing, spiritual giant that has immeasurably enriched 
my life. 

CUSA, in this age of abbreviated names, is the 
familiar name for the Catholic Union of the Sick in 
America” CUSA 
has members in other countries, nine to be exact, 


America. Even though we say “in 


of which France has the largest branch, with 3,000 
members. It was founded by Louis Peyrot, a bril- 
liant French medical student, after his studies were 
ended by tuberculosis. In 1933, the work begun by 
him in a Swiss sanatorium received the formal recog- 
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nition of the Holy Father, who gave it his Apostolic 
Blessing. 

CUSA came to the United States from Belgium 
with Mrs. Laura Brunner, who in 1947, after many 
disappointments and difficulties, succeeded in found 
ing the American branch. The first group of eight 
members has grown to 117 groups with 800 mem 
bers, representing the 50 states, Canada, Mexico, 
and Puerto Rico. And it’s still growing. Besides the 
regular groups, there are groups for converts, chil- 
dren, and the latest project of two tape-recording 
groups. There are eight members in each family- 
group, including a priest whose personal experience 
with illness makes him better able to counsel and 
encourage. 

Each group has its own Patron Saint, Motto, and 
Intention, which are remembered in daily prayers 
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and sufferings, along with the needs and intentions 
of CUSA. Also, one group has as its intention “in- 
crease vocations to the Priesthood.” Another aims at 
the “strengthening of Family Life in America.” Still] 
another strives for “The success of the Ecumenical 
Council.” Our 117 group intentions are as varied as 
the needs of the Church. Each group has a circulat- 
ing family letter to which each member contributes 
a few pages of news and mutual encouragement as 
it makes its friendly round. 

But these are only statistics; CUSA’s spirit lies 
in its purpose. The realization of this purpose de- 
pends upon how much of this spirit is grasped and 
lived by each individual CUSAN. Who may join 
CUSA? The Union is open to any practicing Catho- 
lic whose state of health is an occasion for sacrifice. 
The sickness may range from being totally bedfast 








spiritual isolation, though family and friends may 
surround them. In a generally weak state, they are 
prey to the thoughts of being useless physical and 
financial burdens, of dreaming about the life that 
might have been. Serious and prolonged illness can 
sour our taste for things. This can become so tor- 
menting that surrender to self-pity and _ selfishness 
is easy. CUSA fights this tendency with the family- 
groups, who offer spiritual help to all, lighthearted 
encouragement to the depressed, friends to the 
lonely, and opportunities to the generous and out 
going to give consolation. We receive, but what's 
more important, we can give. 

Father Thomas Finn, CUSA’s general chaplain 
has said that we have been chosen to play the same 
role as contemplative orders in the solitude of their 


monasteries. We can be hidden apostles, whose offer- 


Cusans offer their 
suffering to God 

in order to help all 
who undergo affliction 


and loneliness 


A Dominican Sister of the Sick Poor and four Dominicanettes chat with a girl who despite 
serious handicaps spends her time 


joyfully painting pictures of 


to a chronic illness that allows a person to lead an 
otherwise normal life. We are made up of voung 
and old, lay and religious, rich and poor, simple and 
complex people, but as CUSANS, we are united in 
#« common bond of suffering, love, understanding, 
and the desire to be of help to others. Our main 
purpose is to sanctify our sufferings by learning to 
accept them willingly, offering them to God in 
union with the sufferings of Our Lord as Head of 
the Mystical Body, for the good of others. 

CUSA is the vital, growing organization that it 
is because it has felt and met basic needs as old as 
man himself: the need to be useful, to be loved, to 
love. It does not cater to a particular type of person; 


rather, its ideals embrace humanity as universally 
as do the torments that afflict it. CUSANS live in 
wards and secluded rooms, often in loneliness and 


our 


Lord and the saints 


ings to God of unending prayer. sacrifice, and especi 
ally of afflictions, can obtain the ransom of many 
the kind of 
disciples described by Christ, who willingly tak 


souls. To do this we try to become 
up their crosses and follow Him. Otherwise ow 
efforts, and any merit we might have gained by 
them, are forever wasted. 

The realization that a handicap “makes a dif- 
ference” to many people can hurt bitterly, unless 
we remember that regardless of our physical states 
God loves and wants us. With this new perspective. 
and the examples of fellow CUSANS, we learn to 
accept our lives as they are, finding purpose and 
peace in them instead of defeat and despair. 

The CUSANS I’ve come to know refuse to open 
the door to defeat or despair; they have no thought 
of seeking pity, nor do they (Cont. on page 20) 
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... THE MASS IN ENGLISH? 





by W. GORDON WHEELER 


Administrator of Westminster Cathedral, London, England 


AM told that many of our people and those 

from other lands who attended the Munich 

Eucharistic Congress this year were horrified 

when the occasion which ought of its very 
essence to have stressed universality was marred for 
them by the intrusion of loud speakers which 
drowned the sacred liturgy in a non-stop German 
commentary. The uncontrolled use of the vernacu- 
lar can only result in a stressing of the national at 
the expense of the supra-national. 

There are those who would still like to see the 
whole of the Mass in the vernacular. Personally, I am 
convinced that in England at any rate we should 
stand to lose more than we should gain. All the 
fundamentals of our civilization are Roman and al- 
though Europe has many languages wherever we go, 
the Mass is the same. We are at once at home be- 
cause it is in Latin. 

\ few weeks ago, an article in America (now a 
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pamphlet, “Language of the Liturgy”) began a 
voluminous expression of views on this somewhat 
topical subject. | have been asked by the editor of 
Tue Lamp to try to portray for him some of the 
feelings on the other side of the Atlantic about this. 

Let me say at once that I much prefer the some- 
what temperate views expressed by Fr. LaFarge to 
the more sweeping assertions of Fr. O’Brien. | would 
however take issue even with the former about the 
“hybrid” compromise of combining the Mass of the 
Catechumens in English with the Mass of the Faith 
ful in Latin. The highest aesthetics argue, I think 
against a dualism destructive of unity. And the unity 
of the Mass, as it has evolved, is a very important 
thing. One of the most striking differences between 
Catholic and non-Catholic Christianity is that we 
have a sacrifice. When our people go to Mass they 
realize at least this: that they are present at a sacri- 


ficial act which in itself promises unity and com- 
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Some Catholics think the Mass should be in English. 


If the Mass were in English, writes Msgr. Wheeler, 


we would stand to lose more than we would gain 


pleteness. They know that they are offering Christ 
to God. He alone is the One, Perfect, all-sufficient 
Victim for their sins and inadequacies and, at the 
same time, on their behalf, gives the adoration and 
thanksgiving which is due. The edification and in- 
spiration which can be derived from the actual 
words of this offering are in a sense secondary and 
the literal understanding of them is by no means 
essential to the worshipper. Otherwise, we should 
be stigmatizing the devoted worship of countless 
millions in many ages as worthless. 

On the other hand, the Church herself has always 
done her utmost by means of visual aids, and in our 
own centuries of liturgical manuals, to enable the 
fullest possible participation in this act. Moreover, 
by the universal encouragement of a fuller partici- 
pation by the Dialogue and Commentary she has 
provided a wealth of media which, while preserving 
the great Latin tradition, enables the fullest co- 
operation of the whole man, with all his faculties, 
in the Great Sacrifice. 

Is anything further either necessary or desirable? 
Obviously we must participate to the full in the 
Church's liturgy. The Decree of September 3, 1958, 
On Sacred Music, has given a tremendous impetus 


te this by its regularizing of Dialogue Masses and 
Commentaries (which must not interfere with the 
action). In England where the prescriptions of this 
admirable document has been promulgated by many 
Bishops, with their own explanations and directions, 
a norm of intelligent participation has been achieved. 
The boys in our Cathedral Choir School master all 
the responses in Latin (with full understanding of 
what it means) at the age of eight. They are by no 
means prodigies and anyone with patience can be 
taught to do the same. This, it seems to me is the 
Church: own solution to this problem and I cannot 
understand why people chase other hares before 
trying it out in the manner intended. 

The rather defeatist talk of Fr. O'Brien’s about 
“the apathy enveloping the vast majority of the 
Sunday congregation” is simply not relevant here 
And I shall be surprised if it is really so in America 
Participation of mind and heart are anyhow of much 
greater importance than being vocal. 

As a convert (25 years ago I was an Anglican 
clergyman) and as one who is constantly in touch 
with a stream of people coming into the Church, 
I can only say that in my experience it is not true to 


speak of the Latin Liturgy (Cont. on page 20 


Despite the different languages prevailing in countries through which a Catholic travels, he is always at home at Mass because it is in Latin 


and he recognizes the Great Sacrifice which is offered 
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CH, tch, tch. Sh, sh, sh.” That’s all Jane 

heard. She swirled around from the dinner 

table she was setting for herself and her son 

Luke. Two swishes and three steps brought 
her to the back door. 

“Who was speaking to you?” Her dark eyes were 
as piercing as the pointed question. 

“Feathers, Mom.” 

“And who's Feathers?” 

“A girl friend of Jim’s. She thought...” 

“I don't like whispering behind my back. And 
why did she run away?” 

“I don’t know girls’ minds. But she thought...” 

“What was she doing here?” 

“She thought, Luke 
mother’s face, and continued. “She thought Jim lived 
here. When I told her where he lived, she turned 
away.” 


paused, studied _ his 


“I don't believe that story.” Jane’s auburn curls 
bobbed in unison with the words which popped out 
of her mouth like firecrackers. 

“OK. Pll call her back and you question het 
Luke grabbed his coat and galoshes and bounced 
out of the door. In a few minutes Jane heard two 
pairs of feet stamping off snow on the porch. She 
turned around. There in the doorway stood a teen- 
age girl who looked as if she had drained life’s cup 
to the dregs. Her colorless, stringy, unkempt hair was 
partly covered by a gaudy babushka, tied under her 
chin. Her thin, drawn face with tight-lipped mouth 
and tired eyes, looked as if she had popped out of 
& gang war on TV. Jane pulled herself together 
“What were you saying to my son a few minutes 
ago?” Each word had the temperature of an icicle 
and the sharpness of a poniard. 

“I'm sorry,” the girl whimpered like a whipped 
dog. “But I thought Jim lived here. So I asked Luke 
for Jim’s address.” 


ANE went back to her work and shoved the repul- 
J sive image out of her mind. Came bedtime, and 
she turned out the light for a refreshing sleep. But 
the evening’s encounter echoed and re-echoed in the 
corridors of her conscience. “She’s not my daughter,” 
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“Let the social workers take care of her. They're 


paid to do that; Jane said. 


But that night the memory of the thin, drawn 


face haunted Jane 


Jane told herself complacently. “Why should I worry 
about her? 

“Yes. why shouldn't you worry about her?” the 
voice of conscience thundered. “Wasn't she created 
to be a child of God, just as well as you and your 
son?” 

“Let the social workers take care of her. They're 
paid to do that.” Jane defended herself. 

“Is that what Christ taught in the Gospel?” con- 
science insisted. “Didn't He say, “What you do to the 
least of mine vou do to me?’ 

“I don't want her or anybody like her in my home 
or associating with my son.” Jane objected. 

“Yes. Youre afraid of detilement. Wasn't Christ 
the Friend of publicans and sinners? So youll drive 
her back to her gang. She has no home life,” con- 
science taunted 

‘It's the responsibility of her parents. Let them 
take care of her. [ve worked hard to support myself 
and Luke ever since his father died,” Jane excused 


herself. 


ER parents had the same wrong start in life 
H that she had. Thorns and _ thistles can’t pro- 
duce honey and figs,” conscience harped back. 

“Well, then, let the social workers train the 
parents. Jane sat up in bed. This was getting out 
of contro] 

“It's too late. The cure must be applied before 
the disease infects the blood stream. How have you 
succeeded in conquering the bad habits you ac- 
quired in your own springtime?” Conscience hit Jane 
in a really sore spot. She thought of her violent 
temper. 

“What in heaven or on earth do you want me to 
do?” She switched on the light and reached for her 
New Testament. A few flips of the pages and her 
eyes lighted on St. Matthew's third chapter. John 
the Baptist was tongue-lashing the Pharisees and 
Sadducees: Ye brood of vipers, who hath showed 
you to flee from the wrath to come? .. . For now the 
axe is laid to the root of the tree. Every tree that 
doth not yield good fruit shall be cut down and cast 
into the fire. 

Jane closed the book. But 


(Cont. on page 30) 
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The Mass In English? 


Continued from page | 


as a “formidable roadblock to conver- 
Such an 


is at the 


assertion places what 
accidental on a level 
credibility If a 
from 


sion 
most 
motives of 
put off 


» anything so trivial as a 


with the 
man Is becoming a 
Catholic 
question of language certainly he has 
not got the gift of Faith 
Nor do I agree with my 
Dom Oswald Sumner who is quoted 
Protestant, I 
would feel that the vernacular 


friend 
as saving, “Tt ] were a 
move 
ment was a most serious and under 
hand attack on the safety of the Prot- 
estant position in England and place 
the vernacular movement as enemy 
number one.” On the contrary, if this 
at all, the bathos of 


modern translations in 


were a valid issue 
many of our 
comparison with the dignified English 
of the Book of 
the Authorized Version, 
tablish the Protestant 


' 
centuries to come! It is, 


Common Prayer and 
would cs 
asce nae nev for 
to my mind, 
of much greater importance to com- 


bat the subjectivity and nationalism 
with the 


and supra-nationalism of Catholicism 


of Protestantism objectivity 
than to play about with this compara- 
matter of 


vet to meet 


tively irrelevant the ver 


nacular. I have a convert 
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who was deterred from joining the 
Church by the Latin tongue. On the 
contrary it has an impelling dignity 


and attraction 
It simply does not follow 
O'Brien 
Faith are 


vernacular 


moreover 


as Fr suggests, that lapses 
from the 
of the 


prove 


caused by non-use 
How could he 
n assertion? I could give 
dozen far better 
this « 


human nature 


ever 


suc h 


him a reasons fon 


the lapses in mintry and I 


imagine is pretty well 
everywhere 
final point which I 


have 


the same 

There is one 
think the 
looked. The Mass itself is not primar- 
ily didactic. It 
Its meaning and that of all 


Vernacularists over- 


is the supreme act of 
worship 
the mysteries of our Faith can be and 
are taught in sermons and catechetical 
this Archdiocese of 
Westminster, for example, we follow a 
Syllabus of Instruction after — the 
all the Sunday Masses. of 
moral, scriptural, liturgical 


instructions. In 


Gospel in 
dogmatic, 
and devotional content. You probably 


have the same. I am certain that this 


is the really erving need: that ow 
people may be well and truly in- 
structed: their minds and hearts lifted 
to God. “That they may have the 
Gospel preached to them.” This is 


surely of far greater importance and 
having incomparably more far-reach- 


than this 


ing results minor issue of 
the vernacular can ever have. Believe 
me and I know from mv own exper- 


ience in the Church of England—the 
vernac ulai Is ho unive rsal panacea, t 


The Hidden Apostolate 

Continued from page 15 

offer it, Their afflictions are mentioned 
when asked 
for, and details are given 
They have learned that suffering can 


only pravers are being 


seldom 


have great value for others as well as 
themselves, if it is borne silently and 
cheerfully and offered to God, as His 
Son once offered the supreme sacri- 
fice to Him, in obedience to His will. 
Their acceptance of His will is a daily 


exercising of the spirit’s muscle, 
making them strong in their very 
helplessness. But this resigned ac- 


ceptance should not be mistaken for 
the abject submission of the slave. It 
is instead an imitation of Christ’s co- 
operation with His Father’s plan for 
our redemption. CUSA encourages us 
to sit up and fight anew each day for 
the highest level of health possible, 
and for every ounce of independence 
—reminding us that God will help us 
as long as we help ourselves. The 
faith, dignity, strength gained 
this way enables us to meet any new 
assault on our health—including death 
—with courage. 
The CUSANS 


and 


I've met seem to 


radiate 


a serene happiness that can't 


be dimmed by any degree of pain or 
Some 


yu” beds 


discomfort of the se nevel ke ive 


their homes Some are unable 


to change even thei: positions in hed 


for as long as they live. But their 
mental and spiritual horizons are 
often wider than those of many who 


Others, in wheel- 
chronic I] 


are more fortunate 
chairs or threatened by 


working themsel\ es 


ness to support 
and their families, find a depth of 
satisfaction in work that few well 


experience. People whose 


hearts can stil sing, though their ears 


vout} ful 


people 


are deaf whose strong, 
spirits blithely ignore faltering bodies 
whose fingers can form kind words of 
though 


There are no 


hope and chee frozen 
arthritis 
that 
trom reaching anyone anvwhere M th 


the the charity of 
sacrifice and prayer In my own gr ip 


ban ers 


can resist them, o1 keep them 


aid, 


strongest 


we offer up all our pains and suffer 


ings “for girls in prison and on 
parole.” Only God knows how many 
souls we have saved from Hell 

rhis is a career that requires as 


tic h effort as any other worth-wh le 
CUSANS want to be 
The Church teaches 
us that success is found in life when 
we do the will of God, and St. Paul 
tells us that, “This is the will of God 
sanctification,” and that, 

vou given the favor on 
Christ’s behalf not only to believe in 
Him, but also to suffer for Him.” No 
matter careers we might 
at least as 


pursuit, and 


successful at it 


your 


have been 


what other 


follow, we should give 
much attention, if not more, to the 
career that comes first with God 


His will for 


and 
which is us—our sancti- 
fication. 

4 CUSAN’s road to success is un- 
like the world today, 
and one we would never have chosen 
for oneself. It demands a courage and 
an inner strength that is easily lost in 
our weakness and helplessness, unless 
we become entirely 
Our Lord. Otherwise we 
completely. 

CUSA has two mottos that sum up 
its two-fold aim. The first, “We suffer 
for a purpose,” speaks of the faith by 


any other in 


dependent on 
would fail 


which we learn to trust in God’s in- 
finite love, mercy, and wisdom. This 
does not need great virtue, or piety, 
or years of religious training, but 
simply a complete surrender of ou 
will to God, making His will our own. 

The motto, “A brother 
helped by his brother is like a strong 
city,” speaks of several ways in which 


second 


we can help each other. CUSA seeks 
the important 
prayer, an indispensable part of our 


to make most way, 


Continued on page 22 
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Christmas 
At 
GRAYMOOR 


HE true joy of Christmas stems from the fact 
that it is the birthday of One who is very dear 
to us. Each veur since nearly twenty centuries 


the Church observes this birthday with reli- 


gious splendor. It is right to wholeheartedly sing 


happy birthday to Him. 

At Graymoor preparations are made far ahead 
for spending this birthday with Christ. With the 
first Sunday of Advent, on November 27th, the 
purple vestments and the singing of “O, Come, O, 
Come, Emmanuel” and of “Rorate Coeli” solemnly 
announce the beginning of the four weeks of prep- 
aration, 

At this time of vear the hush and beauty of real 
winter has settled over the hills around Graymoor. 
Although most of the trees are leafless the many 
pines, spruces, and junipers are in their full winter 
greenery. After a snowfall the evergreens have a 
festive holiday appearance. 

At last, Christmas Eve comes. Matins are sung 


in the Friary Chapel. About an hour before mid- 


Looking towards the Holy Ghost Tower after December's first 


snowfall 


night, the Friars begin singing Christmas Carols at 
Our Lady of the Atonement Chapel. At 12 midnight 
Mass begins and heralds the birth of the Saviour. t 


At the large crib built each year in Our Lady of the Atonement Chapel a Brother kneels in silent prayer 
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The Hidden Apostolate 


Continued from page 20 

lives. Sometimes those who join 
CUSA have neglected their prayer life, 
so a beginning is made to renew it 
with “A CUSAN’s Morning Offering”: 
this prayer, (which has the Imprima- 
tur of Cardinal Spellman of New 
York), begins each day by gratefully 
dedicating it to God, asking that we 
live it worthily, and that we may face 
whatever it holds with courage and 
joyfulness, for the greater glory of 
God. The new members are asked to 
pray for the needs of CUSA and in- 
dividual CUSANS, and for those 
people and ideas in the active world 
that need to be helped by prayer. 
Religious topics and thoughts for 
discussion and meditation are also in- 
troduced by the members of a group 
into their group-letters. Little by little, 
a member learns to pray again, and 
his understanding of the world and 
its needs for the sacrifice and prayer 
he can offer it, also grows. 

This is CUSA: an army that has 
only the weapons of the spirit, but 
whose ‘esprit de corps’ is matchless, 
and when we win, it is victory 
indeed 


Sante Fe In New Mexico 
Continued from page 9 

head of the little statue a beautiful 
new crown of silver and gold and 
jewels. 

The candlelight procession in mem- 
ory of the Franciscan martyrs is most 
moving. In the darkness of the city, 
while seminarians sing and _present- 
day Spanish Americans, costumed 
like De Vargas and his Conquista- 
dores, walk with the other faithful, 
there is created such an atmosphere 
of abiding faith that believers and 
non-believers alike are impressed. At 
the end of the winding way, atop the 
hill, Benediction is held. Then the 
crowd quietly disperses. 

A notable feature associated with 
the Cathedral is the sacred concert 
held while the Santa Fe Opera sing- 
ers and orchestra are available. 
Initiated in 1959, Igor Stravinsky has 
contributed to this concert by con- 
ducting his own works—“The Lamen- 
tations of the Prophet Jeremias” in 
1959 and “Symphony of Psalms” in 
1960. Under the patronage of Arch- 
bishop Byrne, it is hoped that the 
concert will become an annual event. 

In common with other cities, Santa 
Fe is feeling the pressure of increasing 
population. This was one reason for 
the erection of the Church of Cristo 
Rey way up Canyon Road in 1939 
when His Excellency R. A. Gerken 
was archbishop. The architect was 








Christmas and Old Age 


All the wonders of the Christmas 
days, St. Luke tells us, were kept 
in fond memory by the Blessed 
Mother. How many other people 
have there been since who cherish 
the memories of past Christmases! 
It is of the older people that I am 
particularly thinking. 

Our present age glorifies youth, 
beauty, and strength. Advertising 
and entertainment caters to the 
young. Christmas time in particular 
seems to be the season for the 
vounger generation 

However, as Fr. Paschal Botz, 
O.S.B. points out in Worship, “we 
can discover no more beautiful 
examples of old folks welcoming 
the Christ Child than those of 
Simeon and Anna.” 

Simeon was an old man who 
had waited tor many years to see 
the coming of the Saviour. Accord- 
ing to St. Luke, “it had been re- 
vealed to him by the Holy Spirit 
that he should not see death before 
he had seen the Christ of the 
Lord.” (2:26) His reward was that 
he was privileged to receive the 
child in his arms. Afterwards his 
joy was so great that he said, “Now 
thou dost dismiss thy servant, O 
Lord, because my eves have seen 
thy salvation...” 

On that same day Anna, a widow 
of eighty-four years, was also 
present in the temple and rejoiced 
to see the divine Infant 

At Christmas Christ the Saviour 
comes as a child to old people to 
fulfill their expectations and to 
bring them new life. Thus it is that 
Christmas is for everyone—young 
and old alike. 

Christ did not come to abolish 
death, to make old people young, 
or to make all the poor rich. He 
came to unite men to God. This 
He does for all those who welcome 
Him as Simeon and Anna did. 

The older a person is the more 
memories he has of other Christ- 
mases. The crib scene, the carols, 
the many Christmas Masses all 
conspire to keep the memory alive. 
But it is principally for the Christ- 
mas-Yet-To-Come that the older 
person yearns. Like Simeon, he will 
say “My eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion which thou hast prepared be- 
fore the face of all peoples. a light 
of revelation to the gentiles, and a 
glory for thy people Israel.” t 

—RAuLpPH Tuomas, S.A. 
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John Gaw Meem, famed for the out- 
standing buildings he has planned. 
This church has been called a “Sym- 
phony in Mud” because it was built 
of genuine adobes, literally part of 
the Santa Fe soil and typical, in its 
Pueblo style, of the architecture of 
the surrounding country. Famous is 
the great stone reredos behind the 
altar, originally in the military chapel 
of Our Lady of Light but rescued 
from a back room of the Cathedral to 
become the most beautiful object at 
Cristo Rey. Everyone who visits Santa 
Fe should make a point of seeing that 
church. 

rhe pressure of population is also 
being felt in Our Lady of Guadalupe 
parish, where a new church is being 
planned. The present church is so 
crowded on Sundays that unless you 
make a point of being early you do 
not get a seat but must stand in the 
doorway. There was a time, some 
vears ago, when Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe stood in a tree-shaded retreat, an 
Old World setting, where you could 
pray as though far from the rush and 
turmoil of everyday life. Now the 
trees have gone and the roads that 
meet at the corner are so busy with 
traffic that you have to observe the 
lights carefully 
enter the church. This sort of thing is 
“progress,” of course, but it is rather 
sad. One must not sigh for the 
merely old but one misses the charm 
that used to haunt this spot. 

At the other end of town, unde: 
Sun Mountain, is the little chapel of 
the Carmelite nuns who have their 
monastery near the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary Seminary. The singing of the 
nuns behind their floor-width grille 
is an attraction to those people who 
drive there for the Sunday Mass. They 
are also attracted at other times by 
the chapel itself which offers an op- 
portunity for prayer in the presence 
of Our Lord. The chapel is reached 
by the Old Pecos Trail or the Camino 
de Monte Sol, the highway made 
famous by artists. The scenery of that 
area is quite fabulous, made up of the 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains, biood- 
red at sunset, together with ever- 
changing cloud effects that are quite 
exciting. 

In other cities of America there 
may be a type of Catholicity more 
“modern” in spirit, more educated, 
more-in tune with the social and po- 
litical life of today. Where Catholic 
life is traditional, where it has existed 
for centuries, there is immense 
strength. It may be unaccustomed to 
the sort of challenge that is met with 
in big industrial centers, thereby lack- 
ing a certain sophistication. Occasion- 

Continued on page 26 
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0H OF THE MONTH 


Preparation for Christmas 


QUESTION: I have what I suppose is a very unusual question. At least 
1 don’t see much material on it in Catholic magazines. My question—or 
perhaps, better, my request—is for a spiritual program for Advent. The time 
before Christmas is always so busy and the holiday season so full of parties 
and events that I seem to lose sight of what I know are the more important 
values. Would you kindly suggest some sort of a spiritual program that I might 
follow to make a better preparation for Christmas? 

Miss C. Schmidt, New York City 


ANSWER: You may feel that your question, Miss Schmidt, is unusual, but it 
is surely not out of place. The Church has designed Advent to be a period 
of preparation for Christmas and it is her earnest desire that we use it 
appropriately. What is more natural, then, than to undertake a spiritual pro 
gram that will make the wonderful feast of Christmas more fruitful and 
meaningful? If the various suggestions found in Catholic publications do not 
amount to the “program” that you are looking for, let this column score a 
first for you. 

First and foremost, at the very beginning of your Advent preparation 
for Christmas, offer to God all your efforts to sanctify the season for His 
honor and glory. We often seem to fall flat on our faces in attempting to 
carry out resolutions. But it isn’t the results which are important. What is 
important with God is our sincere intention and our earnest attempt to do 
something for Him. Whenever we start, then, even if it is halfway through 
Advent, and whatever we do, we should offer all to God with a good heart 
rhe results are up to Him. It may help to think of your program as an Advent 
wreath or bouquet which you are weaving out of prayers, sacrifices, and 
good will to present as a Christmas gift to Christ. 

The keynotes of the season of Advent which give the program its tone, 
like the number of weeks in Advent, are four: 

1. Spiritual purification. Only the clean of heart shall see God. Every- 
one is unworthy of God, but each can become less and less unworthy by 
removing himself further and further from sin—the only evil which makes 
one really unworthy. 

2. Joyful penance. Advent is a penitential season, but it is a time of 
joyful penance. The Saviour is coming. Penance there must be, but because 
of the nearness of the King, it cannot be sad. 

3. Yearning for the coming of the Saviour. The liturgy of the season is 
filled with expressions of ardent desire for the advent of Christ. Come, O 
Lord and do not delay. Come, O Lord, come! 

4. Confidence. joy and hope in God. The Lord is coming, and no 
matter what our difficulties are. no matter how bad or hard to bear. He can 
and will help us. The predominant sentiment of the season must be hope. 

Spiritual exercises, filled with the spirit of Advent, are the meat of an 
Advent program. The best are those which may be overlooked because they 
seem so simple or ordinary. I mean, going to Mass, receiving Holy Com- 
munion, making a good confession, and reciting the rosary. If one is able, 
however, to perform these holy actions with attention and devotion, he will 
undoubtedly carry out a program of the highest spirituality. 

If, however, in addition to these, one wishes to do something more 
during Advent, I suggest the following practices to fit in with the keynotes 
of the season: 

+ Set out to overcome one fault. Pick an appropriate one, but just one. 
Study why, how, and when you fail. Pray for guidance and help to over- 
come it. Then work hard. Don’t let discouragement at failure stop vou. 
Remember, this is the Lord’s program. You are not doing it to please your- 
self but to honor Him. If, at the end of Advent, you are able to report 
success, you will have a most pleasing gift for the Christ Child. 

+ Try, during Advent, to accept your work, your place, your status as 
part of your salvation. If you go to business, look upon your work as a means 
to bring about the sanctification of your soul. There may be nothing very 
holy about the things you do. They may be humdrum and prosaic. But use 
them by being courageous at difficulties, patient at exasperations, charitable 
especially to others in trouble. The same may be said if you take care of a 
family or go to school. Whatever you do, seize the opportunities your position 
offers to sanctify vourself —Faruer Rocer. S.A. 


Your Last Will 
and Testament 








Maxy peorLe put off making a 
will until the last moment. Many 
times the last moment comes un- 
expectedly and they pass on with- 
out making a will at all. 

It is true that each state has 
laws for administering the prop- 
erty of those who die intestate. 
Usually, equal divisions of the 
property are made among close 
relatives or next of kin. But sup- 
pose you have in :nind a dear 
distant relative or good friend te 
whom you desire to leave a spe- 
cial bequest and you have also 
made this intention known to him! 
If there is no will, there is no 
written proof of your personal 
preference and hence the state 
cannot be sympathetic. So do not 
put off making a will—don’t do it 
yourself—have a lawyer help you 
draw up one. 

From time to time, our Lamp 
readers ask how to go about leav- 
ing a bequest to the Friars for 
their missionary work. You can 
make this known to your lawyer. 
You might suggest a bequest on 
your own behalf for a_ specific 
number of masses, say 100 to 200; 
to be said for the repose of your 
soul, or you might leave a be- 
quest—as a free gift—to the Friars 
to use wherever they, in their 
prudence, think it will do the most 
good. The legal title for such a 
bequest is: Friars of the Atone- 
ment, Inc., Graymoor, Garrison, 
N. Y. * 
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_ A CHRISTMAS 
STORY 


T was snowing gently as I turned 
up Twenty-third Street, past the 
last of the big stores, towards 
that little boulevard park where 
the city puts up the Christmas crib 
each year. You know the one—with 
the real animals and the life-size 
figures—? It’s become a tradition 
with me to pay the Holy Family a 
visit each Christmas Eve before 
heading home to my slippers and 
the fire. 

The streets were pretty well de- 
serted—most of the offices had 
closed early. Here or there I spied 
a figure with a scraggly tree or a 
shopping bag not too full of close- 
out bargains. These were the poor 
—the timid little ones who had 
waited out of sight till the bigger 
birds had gorged themselves and 
who only now dared come from 
the background to pick on the 
carcass of a commercial Christmas. 
I tried to concentrate on the sounds 
of recorded caroling that marked 
iy destination. 

The crib, too, was almost de- 
serted—a man, his wife, and his son 
—that was all beside me. The 
youngster was hardly more than 
six, but bright. His dad had him in 
his arms so that the tot could get a 
better look, and the little fellow, a 
real talker, was pumping his father 
in a way that only a child can do. 

“Well, now, Sam,” his dad was 
saving, “I don’t know if Joseph 
was such a good carpenter or not. 
For all I know he mighta been the 
worst carpenter in all a Palestine. 
I reckon it really don’t make no 
difference—he was a good man.” 

“You're right there,” I thought, 
and I edged a trifle closer. Another 
question—another answer. 

“I reckon he’s standin’ there that 
way ‘cause he’s thinkin’, Sam, 
thinkin’ how tough it’s been, 
thinkin’ about the times ‘fore little 
Jesus was born, "bout the nights 
when he’d lie there awake lookin’ 
out at, the stars and how he'd 
wonder: half aloud, “Why me, O 
God? Why me, the carpenter?’ 1 
reckon he’s thinkin’ about the hard 
journey from Nazareth, how he 
tried to make Mary comfortable, 
an’ how bad he thought he done— 
*bout that helpless feelin’ when he 
wanted so bad to help.” 

But Sam had lost his interest in 
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the scene and was now intent on 
capturing snowflakes with his tiny 
mittened hand. His dad went right 
on. “He’s thinkin’ "bout how he 
loved her, how he knocked at the 
gates a’ them inns when he knowed 
it was useless to try, how he tried 
to fight back the tears, and how 
he couldn’t quite manage—not that 
he was a weaklin—No, Sam, he 
was a man! I reckon he’s remem- 
berin’ how he tried to tell her that 
there weren't no room, an’ how he 
couldn’t bring himself to look at 
her, bout how she tried to make it 
easy with her funny little laugh, 
how she took his hand an’ squeezed 
it, how he hadda swallow hard. 
Yes, Sam, I reckon he’s thinkin’ 
‘bout all them things.” 

Sam was fast asleep, but his dad 

didn’t seem to notice. As for me, 
I had that creeping feeling along 
my spine I get sometimes. Sam’s 
folks just stood there close and 
quiet like married folks just never 
seem to do, and then his dad began 
again. 
“T reckon he's thinkin’ how he stood 
at the door a the cave, lookin’ up 
at the stars like he so often done, 
and how he murmured, ‘I’m sorry, 
God—l done my best.’ Now he’s 
thinkin’ how all at once the place 
was full a’ light, how that warm 
feelin’ come from in the cave, how 
he found Mary there beside him, 
how she Jed him to the manger, 
how he knelt there lookin’ down at 
that li'l sleepin’ babe, an’ how at 
last he knew that this was what 
. . . He wanted. An’ now I reckon 
he’s thinkin’ he’s the luckiest man 
in all the world—there with his 
wife and the child . . . an’ I reckon 
he’s right.” 

They stood there a little longer, 
then turned and walked away— 
and two hands met in a patched 
coat pocket. 

“Merry Christmas!” I called 
after them, but they never noticed 
me. I guess it’s . . . just as well. t 

—Ricnarnv Bryon 


LETTERS to the Editor 


New Statue 


Dear Editor: In the write-up in October 
Lamp about the new St. Pius X Sei 
nary at Graymoor, you refer to a stat 


of St. Anthony at a “plastic preliminar 
What sort of statue is this? 
Marie Jordan 
Providence, R.L 
(Ed. A mistake. We meant “plaster 
preliminary.” 


Africa Is Big 


Dear Editor: I thought Douglas Roche’s 
articl “Troubled Africa’s New Political 
Era” was a courageous attempt to sum 
up the problems facing Africa. However, 
that vast continent contains countries 
such as Nigeria and Liberia where a 
changeover has taken pla 

without the stresses common to other 


parts of Africa, 


tranquil 


James Spaak 
Ottawa, Canada 


Fiction 

Dear Editor: I did enjoy the story The 
Enemy in October Lamp) and thought 
it was better than average, though longer 
than seemed to me necessary. Perhaps I 
may point out a few details that jarred 
The mention of a school house indicates 
a primary school, but in Ireland priests 
do not teach in primary schools. Nor 
formal punishment given on the knuckl 
The technique, when 1 went to school 
and it hasn’t become more barbari 
since Was a cane on the palm of the 
hand. The speech of the old man is not 
too tar removed from reality, but it is a 


conscious and not always accurate recon- 
struction. Quite different from the reality 
of the Irish countryside. And finally I 
agree whole-heartedly with Webster that 
the very “lay” used intransitively instead 
of “lie” is “sub-standard usage 

Gary MacEoin 

Nutley, N.J. 


HOUSING DIFFICULTY 

Dear Editor: The interview with Francis 
X. Servaites, “America’s Housing Prob- 
lem,” in’ the July issue of The Lamp 
astounded me in its omission of any 
reference to the problem of racial segre- 
gation in housing 

Such programs as Urban Renewal ar 
more difficult to administer and less 
likely to fulfill their objective of eradi- 
cating decay when relocation of resi 
dents in areas to be rene wed is com- 
plicated and hindered—as it is in all 
American cities—by our dual housing 
market. Easily twice the effort and tims 
is required to find housing for non 
whites as for whites. Even with the 
extra effort, too often non-whites relo 
ate in housing of borderline standards 

if not sub-standard. 

Until the dual housing market (one 
for whites; what's left over for Negroes) 
is ended, our housing programs are a 
hollow mockery. 

Mary Dolan, Editor 
Community 


Chicago, Ill. 
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HI-FI— 

THERE'S SOMETHING strange going on 
living News- 
spread out on the floor 


in American rooms! 
papers are 
screwdrivers, and wrenches lie 
about. On the 
turntable; on the large easy chair by 
the fireplace—an What’s 
happening? The newest kind of hi-fi 
bug—the kitbuilder—is at work! 
Why is kitbuilding becoming so 
popular? Because the satisfaction of 
building 
the pleasure of 
doesn’t take 
ginners can have more fun and pro- 


Pliers 


strewn sofa rests a 


amplifier 


your own system adds to 


good listening. It 
an expert even be- 
duce professional sounding equipment 
All it takes is some components ; 
a place to work . . . and a little 
patience! 

Even an expert wouldn’t work with- 
out the proper tools—that goes double 
for beginners. Before vou start equip 
vourself with evervthing voull need 
small 


Screwdrivers, for instance. A 


pocket-size screwdriver, an ordinary 
five-inch screwdriver, and a Phillips- 
head should cover all situations. 

Side- 
cutting pliers are a must for stripping 


Pliers are equally important 
and cutting wire to size. Long nose 
pliers help you make mechanical con- 
nections and assist in holding leads in 
Wire 


essential, will 


place while not ab- 
solutely finger- 
nails and teeth as well as speed up 
work. A few will help. 
Socket especially, are 
handy for holding nuts when mount- 
sockets, 


strippers, 
save 


wrenches 
wrenches, 
ing tube transformers, and 
such. 

Most important among your tools is 
vour soldering equipment. You can 
choose from a soldering iron, gun, or 
pencil, but make sure you get the one 
vou can best handle. The iron’s use- 
fulness is generally limited for the 
beginner. It’s unwieldy, large, and 
hotter than the others. This often con- 
tributes to faulty workmanship unless 
vou've had some previous soldering 
experience. In using the gun, you 
apply a bit of pressure to the trigger 
and you have the proper amount of 
heat. (A 100 watt gun is recommend- 
ed). It’s easv for the novice to regu- 
late heat, and 
verable in corners and crevices. 


also is more maneu- 

The soldering pencil doesn’t allow 
you to regulate the amount of heat. 
But for tight 


places, it surpasses even the gun. If 


maneuverability — in 


vou're working with very small con- 
aren't 
technique, the pencil is your best bet. 


nections, and sure of vour 


Becoming a soldering expert is a 


matter of practice. Faulty soldering is 
the most frequent cause of kit failure. 
You can acquire the necessary knack 
after a few tries, if you follow certain 
procedures. Remember—you don’t heat 
with the itself. You 
melt it indirectly by heating the con- 
The then 
smoothly around the terminal 


the solder iron 


flows 
making 


nection solder 


a good sound jomt 
Before 


connections are 


make sure all 
free of particles or 
your joint to 
And the tip of the 
and 
Remember not to touch 


soldering 


moisture, if you want 
hold permanently 
should be 
excess solder 


iron clean free of 
the joint for a few seconds after it is 
One way to tell if the solder 
Dull 


solder means a poor connection. Never 


soldered 


has set properly—is it shiny? 


use acid-core solder for wiring con- 
nections! Acid corrodes metal, and will 
eat away the This will 
excess resistance, annoying hum and 


joint. cause 


static in the sound, and will eventu- 
ally break the connection. 
Connecting components is another 
Be sure to cut and dress leads 
book 


two 


step 
exactly as  yeur instruction 
When 
wires, use a long-nosed pliers. The 
wrapped — firmly 
enough to hold by themselves before 
The use of lock- 
washers under nuts is a good practice 
They prevent rotation of the 
and keep the “jiggles” from creeping 
into vour system 


shows. connecting the 


wires should be 
being soldered. 


joints, 


When it comes:to the loudspeakers, 








room acoustics, and 


individual taste 


recording techniques all have to be 


considered. What is desired is sound 


which gives the impression of the 
actual presence of the orchestra Sep- 
arate speakers are required in order 


to get a true reproduction of both 


bass and treble tones The low -tre- 
quency spe aker called the woofer 
takes the low note up to several 


hundred cycles. The high-frequency 
takes the 
higher ones up to 15,000 cycles 


speaker—called the tweeter 

It is well to use a heavy-duty PM 
speaker, which is front-loaded with a 
Many kits 
call for plywood. Some facts to re 
Water-resistant 
little water is the 


resonator, for the woofer 


member: casein glue 


mixed with 


very 
best use large round-head wood 
screws to fasten the woofer secure 


never use speaker until 24 hours after 
assemblying 

If you can obtain three five inch 
PM speakers, they can be mounted in 
a spread fashion. This spread is a 
further 
presence of the original sound 


step in recreating the actual 


These are just a few hints for as- 
sembling components. But a word of 
general in- 


caution: no amount ot 


struction can replace following direc- 


tions. A lot of mistakes come from 
failure to follow instructions. Manuals 
tell vou what to do and how to do 


it—in detail. If you're good at follow- 
ing directions—and you live to tinker— 
youll end up with a hi-fi set that will 
make other audiophiles sit up and 
open their ears. And they won't have 
to look far to find the “pro” who 


built it! T 











Becoming a successful builder of Hi-Fi sets depends on practice and following directions 
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@ RINGS and TRINKETS 


If you no longer have use for 


them...help a poor Mission by 
sending them on to the Graymoor 
Friars 

Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y 











GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 





deserving young men for the 
Missionary Priesthood. 


Send donations to 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











~ Critic, 






































HIGH SCHOOL, 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Do you have 
a vocation 
to serve God 


as a priest? 





Let the Graymoor Friars give you 
the chance to fulfill your holy 
ambition 

Lack of funds no obstacle. Some 


how, God will provide 


Fill out and send to 


Vocation Director 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Please send me your literature in 


regard to: 
— Priesthood an 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
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Sante Fe In New Mexico 


Continued from page 22 


ally one is inclined to think that in 
Sante Fe time stood still. Spanish- 
Americans have held on to their way 
of life, and, whatever happens to the 
“Anglo” way, theirs will continue. 
Oldtimers will say that “Santa Fe 
isn’t what it used to be” but in one 
respect it is the same today as yester 
day. It still has a strong Catholic 
population, not greatly modified by 
existing side by side with Anglo- 
Americans who look at life in different 
ways. If there are more “modern” 
Catholics elsewhere, this does not 
make those in Sante Fe, less Catholics 
It emphasizes the fact that Catholics 
are not all of one pattern although 
one in their belief. It illustrates the 
richness of life within the Catholic 
Church. t 


Why Not Better Fiction? 
Continued from page 13 

and does not appear in the Catholic 
press. 

Paul Cuneo, the editor of The 
has defined Catholic creative 
writing as “novels, short-stories, and 
poems written by authors so formed 
by Catholicism that what they write 
would not be written as it is if the 
authors were not Catholic.” This takes 
in a great deal more ground than 
limiting Catholic creative writing to 
the specifically religious theme and 
plot. It does not mean that every 
time a Catholic sits down to write a 
storv the result is Catholic literature 
It does mean, though, that almost any 
theme appropriate to genuine fiction 
can be approached from a Christian 
and specifically Catholic point of view 

This is the definition and undei 
standing of Cat! 
that. in my opinion 


creative writing 
Catholic editors 
must use. It contains the answer to 
can publish 
good popular tiction and still be dit 
ferent from The Saturday Evening 
Post. The Catholic writer and the 
non-Catholic given 
talent, simply will not end up looking 
at life in quite the same way. It is 
this difference in viewpoint in the 
writers themselves that makes the 
important difference, the difference 
that can form what we call Catholic 
fiction—whether its plot concerns 
angels or outfielders. But first of all 
the story must be good fiction. 

Good fiction is never plentiful and 
again, the whole literary climate of 
this country is not conducive to the 
creation of fiction that expresses reli- 
gious ideas or ideals. But there are a 
growing number of talented Catholic 
writers in this country who are pres- 

Continued on page 28 
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the question of how they 


writer, equal 


ONE 











Some Recent Films 


Two current films—Sunrise at 
Campobello (Warner) and The 
Dark at The Top of The Stairs 
(Warner)—are adaptations of plays 
that had good runs on Broadway. 
What struck us about Sunrise at 
Campobello was the closeness with 
which Ralph Bellamy and Greer 
Garson carry off the appearances 
and characteristics of Franklin 
Delano and Eleanor Roosevelt. At 
first, one, almost senses a danger 
of caricature—pince-nez, cigarette 
holder along with ER’s high- 
pitched voice and so on—but, no, 
both Bellamy and Miss Garson are 
just excellent in the role. Dore 
Schary’s story describes the years 
when the promising young. ex- 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy was 
stricken with polio and up to the 
time when Roosevelt on crutches 
nominated Al Smith for the Presi- 
dency. Even the fiercest anti-Roose- 
velts may (at least after the elec- 
tions) regard it as a true tribute to 
human courage. 

The darkness in The Dark at 
The Top of The Stairs commences 
when an Oklahoma harness sales- 
man of the 1920’s takes a finan- 
cial nose-dive because, what with 
cars coming in, many of his cus- 
tomers do not want harnesses any- 
more. Further family difficulties 
pile up and the narrowness of the 
townsfolk worsen the situation. Fre- 
quently the presumption that the 
characters and situations are real is 
made only with great effort. For- 
tunately, the 
happily with Dad 


whole thing ends 
(Robert Pres- 
ton) selling machinery and mother 
Dorothy McGuire ) 


less petulant. Some of the crudities 


deciding to be 


earned it a Legion of Decency A- 
III rating. 
rhe scene of The World of Apu 
is Calcutta, in India and it is the 
last of a trilogy of films by Satya- 
jit Ray that began with “Pather 
Panchali and Aparajito. The boy 
of the two earlier films has now 
become a man. He finds himself in 
the misfortune of being led into 
marrving a girl he has never seen. 
Although he does not agree with 
this marrying-sight-unseen custom 
of India, he does come to love the 
girl and discover a purpose in life. 
The very clever camera’ work 
doubtless helps to point up the 
solid and inspiring story Tt 
—Don RuppEN 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
a book,” asked 
Or, 


without 


Wuart ts the use of 
Alice, “without pictures? 
could go on otf a book 
words? Which is what an all-picture 
book would amount to. Well, most of 
the books we have included below not 
but 


we 


only have words—and_ pictures, 
some even have musical notes 
One of the most delightful anthol- 
ogies for the Christmas season is THE 
LONG CHRISTMAS 
stories and legends which have been 
retold by 
Ruth Sawyer 
that an appropriate story is supplied 
the first cock- 
Day December 


A deep tee ling 


a collection of 
a story teller of distinction 
The book Is planned sO 
for each day “from 
crow of St. Thomas 
21. to Twelfth Night 
of reverence permeates the selections 
Phe 
help interpret the 


decorative illustrations 
text 
musual sense of beauty and reverence, 
(Viking $3 


NINE DAYS TO CHRISTMAS by 


ni luded. 


and hav e an 


Marie Hall Ets, with story by Aurora 
Labatisda, (Viking $2.25) is a charm- 
ing picture book which won the 


Caldecott Medal award this vear for 
its illustrations. The medal, sponsored 
by the 
and 


American Library Association 
the first artist 
illustrated children’s books, is offered 


each vear for the picture book which 


named for who 


is considered the outstanding picture 
book of the vear 

tells of a small Mexican 
who made a lovely pinata to be used 
celebration held in 
vear. It the first 
pinata that Ceci had ever had. and it 
was so beautiful that she could not 
bear to think of the children breaking 
it. But Ceci knew what happens to a 


The story 
in a Christmas 


Mexico each was 


pinata, so closed her eves: but when 
she looked up she saw a bright sta 
that 
Such 
joy came to Ceci that she no longer 
regretted the breaking of her pinata 
WELCOME CHRISTMAS is a 


collection of poems, 


and was consoled for she knew 


the star would alwavs be there 


carols and 


Anne Thaxter 
Eaton and decorated by Valenti An- 
gelo. Outstanding authors such as 
Selma Lagerlof, Marguerite de Angeli 
and Kenneth Grahame in his immortal 
DULCE DOMUM are included. 
This volume, published in 1955. is 
a companion volume to the ANIMALS 
CHRISTMAS published in 1944. 
(Viking $2.50) It is a collection of 
poems and stories inspired by Christ- 
mas. Valenti Angelo’s drawings add 
to the attractiveness of both volumes. 


stories. selected by 


HOW THE GRINCH STOLE 
CHRISTMAS by T. S better 
under his pseudonym—D1 
delightful 


quee ! 


Geisel 
known 
Seuss is a collection of 


rhymes about a creature, the 


Grinch 
Christmas, but finds himself frustrated 


who plans to do away with 


in spite of his best efforts. (Random 
$2.50) 

rHE STORY OF HOLLY AND 
IVY is another well-loved story by 
Rumner Gooden. (Viking $2.50). It 
first appeared in the Ladies Home 
Journal with different illustrations 
The illustrator of the book is Adrienne 
Adams Viking $2.50 Holly is a 
little orphan girl who wanted a grand- 
mother. and Ivy is a little doll who 
wanted to belong to a little girl. In 
the story all the wishes are granted. 


The plot but a magical 


is secured through the use of 


is simple, 


ettect 

red and green illustrations 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY IN 

MORNING, illustrated — by 


Groves-Raines four 


THE 
Antony 
includes Christ 
mas carols complete with 


The 


plano ar- 
titles include a 
simple arrangement for: “Christmas 
Davy in the Morning.” “Dame Get Up 
and Bake Your Pies,” “I Three 
Ships.” and “The Friendly Beasts.” 
Decorations are intricately detailed 
just right for the book, 
medieval 


rangements four 


saw 


and seem 
suggesting a 


and. colorful. 


stvling, gay 
Not enough music is 
included to consider this a music 
book. 

A collection of age-old customs, 
traditions, carols, stories and poems, 
with a marked Christian spirit, can 
be found in an anthology first issued 
in 1931 and reprinted in 1936. Edited 
by Elizabeth (Hough)  Sechrist, 
CHRISTMAS EVERYWHERE is a 





book of 


Christmas customs in 


many 
lands. (Macrae $2.75). This book is 
especially useful because of its ac 


count of varied customs in the world 
in celebration of Christmas. Such areas 


as Bethlehem, Mexico, Paris, England 


Spain, Norway, Belgium, Switzerland 
Rome, Asia, Australia, South America 
and Abyssinia are some of the coun 
tries included 

AMAHL AND THE NIGH! 
VISITORS by Gian Menotti has be 


one of the best loved of Christ 
mas operas. Frances Frost has pro 
vided a delightful book for children in 
which the exact dialogue 


come 


of the orig 


inal has been preserved. (McGraw 
$2.75). This story of a crippled shep 
herd bov who entertained the Wise 
Men on their way to Bethlehem and 
presents a simple gift to the Christ 
( hild, has become one ot the be st 
loved of the Christmas stories. 
Another Christmas classic whicl 
children and adults enjoy is THE 
NUTCRACKER SUITE. This year a 
new edition is out with illustrations 


by Warren Chappel 
It is based on the Dumas Pere version 
of the classic Hoffman with 
themes from Tschaikovsky. Examining 
this book would be a good prepara 
tion for seeing the NUTCRACKER 
BALLET which is usually 


during the Christmas season 


Knopf $2.95 


story 


presented 


The picture book group will enjoy 
FRIENDLY BEASTS. with illustra- 
Nicolas Sidjakov; adapted 
from an old English Christmas Carol 
by the same 
$2). This is the of the animals 
who waited in wonder in the stable 
of Bethlehem with the gifts 
they to offer to the 
child in the 

Verv likely little bovs and little girls 
are not interested in what little boys 
If they are 


their parents are, two 


tions by 


name Parnassus Press 


story 


whic h 
wanted Christ 


manger 


and little girls are made of 
and. of course 


books of poetry on the subject by well 


known authors are available. Phyllis 
MeGinlev's SUGAR AND SPICE 
rHE ABC OF BEING A GIRL and 
Ogden Nash’s A BOY IS A BOY: 
THE FUN OF BEING A BOY are 


appropriately illustrated and the price 
of $2.95 each may be compensated for 
by the enjoyment parents will derive 
from them. 


Two books of a more _ religious 
nature are Katharine Wood’s THE 
HOLY APOSTLES PETER AND 
PAUL and Antoinette Bosco’s 


CHARLES JOHN SEGHERS: PIO- 
NEER IN ALASKA. Both are Kenedy 
Books. The later is an exciting far 
north dog sled shooting story. ¥ 

—Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 
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AVE MARIA 


The oldest Catholic drama on | 
radio, honoring Our Lady 
under the title of Our Lady of 
the Miraculous Medal. 
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PRODUCED BY THE 
| ST. CHRISTOPHERS INN 


L 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 
GARRISON, NEW YORK 


A New Novena begins 
every Wednesday. 
Send your petitions today. 


Your help in maintaining the Ave 
Maria Hour will be greatly 
appreciated. 


Address your petitions to: 


THE AVE MARIA HOUR 


Graymoor, Garriso, N.Y. 


Miraculous Medal booklet on request. 











A GREAT NEED 


Used clothing is greatly needed 
for the Homeless Men at St. 
Christopher's Inn. The clothing 
you no longer use will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Address: 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Why Not Better Fiction? 


Continued from page 26 


ently or will presently emerge in the 
field—not the 
They are 


general specifically 


religious already in our 
colleges (three of the top tive prizes 
in a recent national literary contest 
went to students in Catholic schools) 
These young writers are the hope of 
the Catholic editor. He 


them out, encourage them, pay them 


must seek 


them to write 
about what thes 


adequately and allow 
seriously know and 
rhe immediate results will 
fiction; but it will be 
fiction. It will not be fiction 
but it will be just as 
Catholic. But, above all, the 
Catholic editor must offer the voung 


see in life. 
not be creat 
honest 
about miracles 
truly 


writer an interested audience 
lo do this the editor is going to 
have to be willing to lose or educate a 
many of — his 
He must be 
up to the criticism and even 


great present fiction 


readers willing to stand 
abuse 
which they will heap on his head as 
he tries to raise the level of quality 
in his magazine’s stories. For the “un- 
literate Catholic” has far too 
been the tail that wags the dog in this 
It is time for Catholic editors 
to stop being afraid of treading on the 
toes of pious but basically unread 
people, be they priest, sister, or lay- 
man, who are pulling down the ef- 
fective level of the whole Catholic 
their lack of knowledge 
If these people are scandalized by the 
fiction of such writers as Greene and 
Mauriac 


there is where the scandal lies 


long 


respect 


press with 


let them avert their eves, for 


If this sounds harsh, bear in mind 
that they have had twenty vears now 
in which to find out better, to grow 
up—but they When I hea 
today say that Greene’s 
Power and the Glory should never 
have been written I no longer respect 
their opinion—I them fool- 
ish. For it is not the realism of sex 
that offends them. It is realism itself. 
It is their concept of religion which is 
unreal, which is which is 
false, and it is time we left them by 
the wayside and moved on to meet 
the intellectual challenge of the 
modern world with the best that 
Catholic thought, action and writing 
can muster—which is a great deal in- 
deed. If some authority 
impress 


have not 
someone 


considei 


shallow, 


is needed to 
readers let 
editors quote these words of Father 
C. C. Martindale, S.J.: “If a man 
finds a book (or story) is doing him 
harm, he need not, and should not, 
go on reading it, whether it be the 
canticle, or by St. Alphonsus, or by 
Greene. It does not follow 
that the book should not have been 
written.” ‘| 


these outraged 


Graham 








Necrology 


il 


| ny May theix 
| souls 


esd tn pfreace 


We comnignd to the prayers of our readers 
the souls of the faithful departed, and 
particularly the deceased subscribers and 
their near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 


be said for them 


Ellen 
John Nunziata, Eugene 


Morgan, 
Reynolds 
Johnson, Margaret 
Foley, Marv Sullivan, James W 
Carrico, Mrs. Frank Totchey, Miss 
Josephine Crowley, Cath. E. Me- 
Guire, Catherine Bibee, Albert F 
Merchant, Theresa Boynec Mau- 
rice Merritt, Anne E. Jackson, Abel 
Cantrelle, Catherine Marks, Ellen 
MelIsaac, William J]. Pfeffer, Julia 
Dalton, Edgar Miller, Kathleen H 
Waldron, Dorothy Genevieve Clet 
mont, William Doyle, Lula Posey 


Connor, George 


Alva Virginia 


Ligouri James Dolan, Dennis Iaz- 
Micheline Bauer, 


Canon Masterson, 


zeta, George 
Simek, Frank 
Rogalski, Stephen Kenney, Eugene 
L. Jordan, Margaret Moran, Fran- 
cisco Di Lonardo, Eulalie Nichol 
son, Thomas Carr, Catherine Mal 
loy, J. J. Shaughnessy, Frank M. 
Harrison, Henry W. Brower, Mar- 
Walter Skennion, 
Rexford C, Swift, Ellen Cleveland, 
Angelina Goulet, 
Joseph H. Harned, George Hrvocic, 
Thomas Gaughan, Sister M. Julia 
Cerkesas, SSC, Mary Mulvey, John 


garet Conway, 


Delphis Rivard, 


J. McGourty, Mrs. Daniel Cox, 
Wm. L. Conlin, Mary E. Dela- 
hanty, Isla Pietrie, Martha P. Craw- 
ford, Gregory Mendenko, Helen 
L. Conift, Teresa A. Walck, Sister 
Mary Bernadette, Margaret Gad- 
dis, H. J. Trilschler, Jennie Barone, 


Emma Gallagher, Mr. & Mrs. A, 
Spada, Sister Mary John 
Dunn, Stephen C. Heenan, Louis 
Salimeno, Alice R. Merrick, John J. 
Maher, Bernadette Blouin, Sister 
Mary Germonus Conlon, Rose Sol- 
Mary k. Cernick, William 
Ptetter, Philomena Clemente. 


Lucile, 


lozzo, 
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SPO RTS by JOE CAHILL 


Break up the Yankees has been the 
battle crv of the American League 
for more than a decade. Similar rants 
we being heard now in the National 
Football League where the Baltimore 
Colts a 
be the old war ery will sound for the 
ruled 


e dominating the scene. May 


Montreal Canadiens who have 
the National Hockey 
abandon for the past nine winters 

Montreal have 
built up a reputation as the most 


League with 
[he ice men fr 


feared aggregation in the circuit. The 
incomparable Habitants, for example 
have won the league championship 
three vears running, have locked up 
the Stanley Cup five times, and never 
finished lower than second in the post- 
season playoff series 

Off to a considerably slower start 
this winter than in any of the previ- 
ous nine, the Canadiens are still shift- 
ing between first and second place 
Now for any other sextet in the league 
this is a little better than all right 
for the great Montreal out- 
fit it may mark the beginning of the 


Howeve 


end, but who is so foolish to predict 
their demise at this juncture? 

What then are the reasons behin«d 
such a comparatively slow start? Pos- 
sibly the absence of Maurice (The 
Roc ket 
skates at the conclusion of last season 
On the other hand, Father Time may 
be catching up with the tried and 


Richard who hung up his 


true veterans of the past 

“Boom Boom” Geoffrion, Jean Beti- 
veau, Doug Harvey, and Tom Johnson 
are a few of the Canadiens who may 
be ready to be axed by “Old” age 
Another consideration is the sudden, 
if temporary, lapse in the net of 
Jacques Plante. One of the truly out- 


standing goal tenders on the active 


list, he was good enough to win the 
Vezina Trophy five years in a row 
his trophy is awarded annually t 
the goalie who makes the most saves 

Plante in the first few weeks of ac 
tion has done a complete turn-about 


] 


in the statistical department. Instead 


of being the goalie giving up t! 


I> 


fewest number « he is rapid! 


becoming the goalie who 1S being 
scored on most 

On the bright side of the ledge: 
however, are the forwards who more 
or-less wage a friendly fight for top 
league among 
themselves. Geoffrion, Beliveau, Moore 
and Henri (Pocket 


to ravage 


scoring honors in_ the 


Richard continue 
opposing nets with their 
blistering, diversified attack 

( oach Poe Blake typical of his pro 
fession, is ready with the explanations 
for the relatively poor showing of Les 
Habitants. “This is a stronger leagu 
overall he told the 
recent visit to Madison Square Gar 


press during a 


den. “Also, we can afford a general 
improvement nh Our checking by the 
forwards the veteran mentor con 
tinued 


Blake also hinted a discordant not« 
with Plante’s use of a face mask. This 
may be one of the reasons the cou h 
suggests for the goalie’s sudden cle 
cline. “I never was for that mask,’ 
Blake says, “and Plante has 


been wearing it I believe he has not 


since 


been playing as well 

Plante’s theory, of course, is just 
the opposite “The mask gives me 
added contidence.” the goalie says 
Despite the fact that Plante has an 
average of three goals a game against 


him in the early going, he neverthe- 





Goalie Jack McCartan made the jump to professional ranks direct from the U.S. Olympic team 


less intends t continue use of the 


weird looking facial contraption 

Phe Canadiens have won so many 
vames over so long al period ot time 
that it is only natural that the fans in 
other cities want to see them lose 
This aspect has caused an influx of 
patrons to the box offices around thx 


league this season 


MAC THE PRO 

Seldom, if ever, has a hockey player 
broken into the National Hockey 
League with more fanfare than that 
accorded Jack McCartan, the 6 foot, 
200 pound goalie from St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

rhe easygoing, soft-spoken alum- 
nus of the University of Minnesota 
was showered with accolades follow- 
ng his incomparable performance in 
the nets as the United States capture d 
the Olympic Hockey championship for 
the first time at Squaw Valley last 
winter 

Several prote ssional hoc ke \ teams 
bid for McCartan’s services. The New 
York Rangers finally wrested his sig- 
nature on a contract which included 
four games in the final stages of the 
last season 

This year Alf Pike 


1S utilizing a unique svstem of platoon- 


Ranger coach, 


ing his goalies. In effect. this means 
that MeCartan 


number of vames and the 1h is relieved 


plays al scheduled 
by veteran Gump Worseley 

“I'd rather be playing all the time, 
of course savs MecCartan, “but I 
know Gump would too. I feel that 
I would be sharper if I could stay in 
there for longer stretches 

How does it feel to make the big 
step from amateur to pro hockey? 
“I don't feel out of place at all,” Me- 
Cartan savs. “Of course, I am nervous 
before a game but it is the same type 
of nervousness that I had before any 
game “4 

Jack believes his best effort with 
the Rangers thus far was the 1-1 tie 
with Chicago in his second game last 
vear. “It wasn’t the number of saves, 
particularly.” says Jack, “but rather 
the kind of saves that made me feel 
good.” His 2 to 0 shutout of the Black 
Hawks this season was also impres- 
sive 

Throughout an active hockey career 
that included national 
collegiate, amateur and now 
sional play, McCartan has had a total 
of 25 stitches. The last three were 
taken on the ice at Madison Square 


international, 


protes- 


Garden early this year. Jack says he 
will remember these for a long time 
“because the two inch gash was in- 
flicted by a fist where all the others 
were objects of flying skates or flail- 


ing sticks.” T 
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Thoughts On Christmas Eve 
Continued from paxe 

had arrived in Greccio shortly before 
Christmas and remalne dl there to com- 
with the towns-folk the 
birthday of the Saviour 
desire to enkindle devotion to the 
Child 
manger 
ox and ass to a cave by 
altar in the forest. St 


records the scene on this memorable 


memorate 
In his ardent 
Jesus he makes ready a real 
and brings hav and a real 
an outdoor 


Bonaventure 


night which witnessed the erection of 
the first Christmas Crib: 

The brethren were called togeth« 
the folk assembled, the 
with their 
night was made 
with bright lights, and 
tuneful and anorous COICES The man 
of God, filled with tender love. stood 
bathed in tears 
and overflowing with joy. Solemn 
Mass was Ce le brate d ove the mance 
Francis, the Levite of Christ. chantin 
the Holy Gospel. Then he 
unto the folk standing 
Birth of the King in poverty, calling 
Him, when he wished to name Him 
the Child of Bethlehem And. we 
are told, “a certain knight, valorous 
and true, Messer John of Greecio 
declared that he beheld a little Child 
right fair to see sleeping in that 
manger, Who seemed to be awakened 
from sleep when the blessed Father 
Francis embraced Him in both arms.’ 


wood echoed 


voices, and that august 
radiant and solemn 


many with 


before the manger 


preached 
round — the 


In our travels backwards through 
the centuries, we cannot pass bv the 
Christmas Eve on which the world got 
its first Christmas tree. The time is 
the vear of Ow Lord 724. A small 
company of men, less than a score 
are travelling northward through the 
winter forests of central Germany. At 
the head of the band marched St 
Boniface of England, afterwards 
called the Apostle of Germany. As 
he strode forward, his boots crusted 


his bishop's cross hanging 


with snow 
on his breast, he encountered a great 
group of Germans gathered around 
a mighty oak dedicated to Thor. the 
god of thunder. A fire burned upon 
an altar where a pagan priest stood 
ready to offer up a tiny trembling boy 
as a human holocaust 

strode 


quickly forward, 


and lifting himself up on the alta 


Boniface 


unfolded a roll of parchment from his 
began to read: “I 
from the Bishop of 
German people of the 


great coat, and 
hear a message 
Rome to the 
northern forest—“We have sent to you 
ur Brother Boniface, and 


him vour B hop that he mav teach 


ippointed 
ou the only true faith, and baptize 

uu. and lead vou back f the wavs 
of error to the ath of salvation 
Hearken to him in all things like a 
father.” Boniface told them about the 
birth of the Christ Child and how 
His coming would wipe out all animal 
and human sacrifices. Then he swiftly 
ik and began 


to strike it with sweeping blows from 


approached the huge o: 


his axe Chen. we are told 

Came the sole wonder in Boniface’s 
life to pass. For as the bright blade 
circled above his head. and the flecks 
of wood flew from the deepening cut 
in the body of the tree 
wind passed over the 


a wandering 
forest. It up- 
rooted the oak from its very founda 
fell backwards like a 
groaning as it split asunder in 
ust behind it stood 


pomting a 


tions and it 
tower 
four pieces. But 
a young fi tree 
spi to the skies 


Phen Boniface 


green 


turning to the awe- 


struck per ple bade them take this 
“little tree. this voung child of the 
forest. as tl r holy tree the tree of 


the Christ Child 

Now to the year 496. The scene is 
the cathedral of Rheims. Bishop Remy 
is preparing to receive King Clovis 
and the army of the Franks into the 


Church. The Cathedral is hung with 


IF YOU ARE MOVING— 
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tapestries blaze on every side 


It is the birthday of France as well 
as the birthday of the Christ Child . 


But suddenly we are 


tapers 


awakened 
from our musings. It is within the 
midnight. The time draws 
near to the birth of Christ. The silence 
of the night is broken only by the 
Christmas bells which answer one an 
other from belfry to belfry. We leave 
our home to join the throng—to cele 
brate Christmas Eve, 1960. It is the 
sole winter night in all the year which 
sees the white-stoled priests raise the 


hour of 


offerings of bread and wine on high 
Christ’s ‘Mass has Together 
with the faithful of every place and 


begun 
time. we participate in the august 
sacrifice. We are 
in the past 


no longer dwelling 
it is the present, and we 
And as 
the bells ring at the Elevation, Christ 

mes down to earth before our eves 

1960. And we, 
kneel before Him 


we the actors in the drama 


its Christmas Eve 


like the shepherds 


in wonder and adoration. t 
Room In My Heart 


the words were deeply etched into her 
memory. She stared again at the in- 
visible figure of 


looke d like a 


mereyvy on me 


a teen-age girl who 
tallen 


my God.” she prayed 


woman, “Have 


Jane switched off the light and 
sank wearily into her Before 
long she was asleep. But even in sleep 
that pathetic figure haunted her 
Suddenly she saw. high up in the 
classic blue of the firmament 


pillow 


a cloud 
; , 
wafting to heaven in gentle rhythm 


Janne espied al human figure atop the 
cloud. Could it be? Oh no, not in the 
twentieth centurv! Could it) be Sat 


God was taking that teen-age girl to 
heaven on this verv night? 

The next instant the cloud started 
floating to earth. As the 


strange vehicle slackened and came 


pace of the 


to rest on the ledge of Jane’s bedroom 
that the figure on 
it was not that of a girl, but of a teen 
age Boy with serious. comely mien. A 
light shone behind Him that dimmed 
all the lights of earth. He looked in- 
tently at Jane, smiled approvingly 
and made the sign of the Cross over 
her as the priest does over the con 
gregation at the end of Mass. 

What hour of the night she dreamed 
this, Jane did not know. When she 
opened her eyes, the wintry sun 
was crawling over the horizon and 
focusing a few warm rays on the win- 
dow sill. A snowbird huddled in the 
corner, stiffly forcing its feathers about 
its breast in the steel gray cold of the 
wintry dawn. Did the lone bird hope 


W indow $ she Suw 


| for hospitality here? Was it aware of 


her dream? Of Feather’s visit? 
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A Merry Christmas- 
Make It Safe 


It would be interesting to dis- 
cover, in this era of motivation 
research, what the word “holiday” 
means to most people. What is the 
first thing that flashes to mind 
when the word is mentioned? Time 
off from work? A trip? An excuse 
to celebrate? A tragic accident toll? 
truthful answers 
probably would place all of those 


Unfortunately, 


higher on the list than the true 
meaning of the holiday. And _ it’s 
especially unfortunate that holi- 


have an association 


with high accident tolls 


days must 

Christmas, with the deepest spir- 
itual significance, is the deadliest 
holiday of all, according to the Na- 
tional Safety Council 
this 


precisely because we want it to be 


lronically, it 


achieves terrible distinction 


such a wondertul occasion 
It is a family holiday. People will 
drive long distances for the tradi- 


tional family 
by the worst weather 


undaunted 
More travel 


reunlon 


especially winter travel at high- 
way speeds—means more accidents 
It is a convivial holiday. The 


jovous spirit of the occasion is too 
This 
throttle 
has dimmed the 
from the star of 


often sought in liquid f 
deadly conjunction of the 
and_ bottle 
radiance 


rm 


true 
Bethle- 
hem 

One of the 
frequently resulting from the office 
party is an the way 
At other holiday parties the 
participants are shrewd enough to 


several misfortunes 
accident on 
home 


leave their car home snug in the 
But with the 
office party the four wheeled mis- 


sile is down the block 


safety of the garage 


waiting to be 
guided home through the snow 
and ice. 

More than 55% of the Christmas 
fatal traffic accidents in- 
volved a drinking driver. Drinking 
to any extent reduces the ability of 
any driver. And a great many 
drivers do not have that kind of 
ability. Besides, the other occupants 
of the car are not as well off as the 
driver. In case of accidents, he 
always has the wheel to hold on to. 

Remember the true religious 
significance of Christmas. Do not 
overindulge t 


season 


—ARTHUR B. LANGLIE 








She rose and dressed quickly. She 
was no longer the self-complacent, 
self-centered Jane who had argued 
with her conscience the night before 
No, she did not think she had seen a 
vision. She was a practical woman. It 
had been merely a dream, the sub- 


conscious meanderings of her tired 
But God is in control of dreams 
as well as olf and jet 
planes. The eyes of that Boy had told 
her much that she could never 
express. She felt as if new inspiration 
had been poured into her will when | 
the Divine Child blessed her. She was 

a different woman 


mind 
submarines 





As she dressed herself and combed 
her auburn curls, brushing the stray 
ringlets with steady rhythm, she 
thought to herself: “Today I will look 
up that girl help her. I will 
interest other men and women in this 
apostolate. We will help emotionally 
disturbed teen-agers instead of push- 


and 


ing them deeper into the mire.” 
On kitchen, 
glanced window 


the she 
the The 
snowbird was still there. “Poor thing,” 
Jane mused, “it reminds me of Christ 
born in the manger because there was 
the inn.” Quietly 
gently, she opened the window 


her wa to 


igain at 


and 
Just 
as her hand came in contact with the 
“Serves 
me right,” Jane admitted. “Last night 
I refused warmth and assistance to a 
So I have no right to 
caress, warm, and feed a wild bird.” 

At breakfast table, she asked Luke 


a question which startled him out of 


no room in 


bird’s feathers, it flew away 


human being 


whatever sense a boy has at that 
early hour. “Whére does Feathers 
live?” 


There was a pregnant silence, fol 
lowed by a low snicker. “I don’t know 
Trying to Mom?” Luke 
raised his cup to his mouth 

“No. I want to help her. This will 
be my way of making room for Christ 





catch me, 


in my heart this Christmas 

The cup hit the saucer with such 
violence that coffee splashed right and 
left, and “Yipes, Mom! 


Have you flipped a lid?” 


up down 

Jane clutched her temper with both 
hands held it 
“No. The memory of 
I must help her.” 

“OK, I'll find out from Jim.” 

That Christmas was the happiest 
of Jane’s life. She had learned the 
lesson which the inhabitants of Beth- 
lehem did not know on the first 
Christmas, the lesson of Christian 
hospitality. Any agnostic or atheist 
can be hospitable to his friends, but 
it takes a true Christian to befriend 
the stranger, the the 
unwanted. . I 


and firmly in rein. 


her haunts me 





outcast, 


HELP the Friars in their | 
missionary work did 
at home and | 
abroad 
and 
SHARE in all the 
prayers and good 
works of the 
Friars 


BECOME A 
GRAYMOOR 
SPONSOR 


For information, write: 


GRAYMOOR SPONSORS 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. - 
Every Sponsor receives a monthly 


copy of the Friars’ magazine— 
THE LAMP 












Where’s 


There Isn't Any... 
BUT 
We Hope To Supply One 


CAN YOU HELP US? 


Reply To: 
Brother Director 
St. Joseph's Trade School 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 
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RECORDS 


AN INTERESTING COLLECTION of Christ- 
mas Carols is presented by New York’s 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral Choir (Roul- 
ette R-25097, $3.98). The Cathedral 
Choristers—thirty boys 


and twenty 


men—have twelve carols in- 
cluding “Gesu Bambino,” “Carol of 
the Drums,” and all are sung with 
gusto, and a fairly consistent rhythm. 
A standard collection of traditional 
carols—some by the Children’s Choir, 
others by Haskell Boyter, 
others by the Men’s choir—was re- 
corded at the Shrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception in Atlanta, Georgia 
(WST-15019, $5.98). This West- 
minster makes an interesting 
and varied holiday collection. 
Christmas with the LaFalce Broth- 
ers is a pleasant collection of carols 
(JLP-1058, $3.98) by 
of the well 
family. Included are 
and “John Wade.” 
the Christmas songs by 
Bing Crosby in Merry Christmas on 
Decca recording (DL-8128, $3.98) is 
“Christmas in Killarney.” Christmas 
hardly seems complete without Bing 
singing. Here he also has the help of 
the Andrew Sisters. Joy to the World 
is an epic recording (LN-3283, $3.98) 
in which 28 melodies of the “Winter 
Wonderland,” “Rudolph the  Red- 
Nosed Reindeer,” and “Jolly Old St. 
Nicholas” variety played by 
Leonard MacClain on the pipe organ 
Other interesting presentations of 
the carols are that of the Robert Shau 
Choral (London LM-1711); Christ- 
mas at Radio City with Dick Leibert 
at the organ (Westminster, WP- 
6035); The Deutchmeiser Band with 
Julius Herrmann directing a Brass 
Band (Westminster WP-6024); Halle- 
lujah with Percy Faith (Columbia CS- 
8033); Nat King Cole (SW-1444); 
Lombardo (STAO-1443). 
Christmas Songs from Many Lands 
contains among others a Huron Carol, 
and 25 songs of 15 countries all sung 
in English by Alan Mills. It is a Folk- 
ways (FC-7750). 


chosen 


baritone 


record 


nine brothers 
Poughkeepsie 


Days” 


know n 
“Twelve 


Among 


are 


Guy 


FOR CHILDREN 


Sioban McKenna plays the Ghosts 
and Anew McMaster the Scrooge in 
Vanguard’s Dicken’s Christmas Carol 
(VRS-9040, $3.98). Other actors are 
from the Dublin Actors Group. All 
the way from “Merry Christmas, 
Humbug!” to “Will Tiny Tim Die?” 
Scrooge dramatically undergoes the 
change which makes him able to 
shout the triumphaat “Merry Christ- 
mas” at the end. 
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Cyril Ritchard does selections from 
Alice in Wonderland (R- 
1422). A more Christmas 
acquisition for the small fry would be 
the Westminster recording in which 
Garry Moore narrates Prokofieff’s 
Peter and the Wolf and Saint-Saens’ 
Carnival of the Animals. (XWN- 
18525). The tormer is done by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of London 
with Arthur Rodzinski 
rhe latter has 
conducting the 
Orchestra. 
Bronx Zoo. 


Riverside 
ambitious 


conducting. 
Herman Scherchen 
Vienna State Opera 
Che animals are from the 


AMERICANA 


A survey of organ music from the 
Revolution to the Civil War by E 
Power Biggs is The Organ in America 
(MS-6161, ML-5496). This Columbia 
recording Hewitt’s 


includes James 


“Battle of Trenton” and Charles Ives’ 
“My Country, "Tis of Thee.” 

An excellent record of Charles Ives’ 
music, his Symphony No. 2, is done 
by Leonard Bernstein and the New 
York Philharmonic (Columbia KS- 
6155, KL-5489). Hymn tunes like 
“Bringing in the Sheaves,” and songs 
like “Camptown Races” are woven in- 
to the exuberant performance which 
is climaxed by “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean.” 

Politics and Poker: Songs to Get 
Elected By is a collection of old 
American campaign songs. Sung with 
breezy gusto by Howard DaSilva and 
others of the Fiorello cast, the songs 
include a couple from the latter show 
and travel back to “Row, Row, Row 
with Roosevelt,” “Do, Do, Do with 
Dewey,” “Keep Cool and Keep 
Coolidge,” and even to the tunes of 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Grant. The 
Monitor (MP-595) record alternates 
interestingly between satire and sen- 
timentalization. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 

A tempting collection of Scottish 
songs by the MacPherson Singers and 
which includes Isle pieces like Uist 
Tramping Song, Eriskay Love Lilt, 


ONE 


and lona Boat Song has just been 
Elektra (191-7191). As for 
Ireland, we liked the new Dublin disk 
with Paddy P.J. Hayes 
the All Irish Champions doing reels 
and hornpipes of the Kitty Gone 
a-Milking, Chief O’Neill’s Favorite 
type Dublin (1003). Finally two in- 
teresting additions for Christmas lis- 
tening would be a collection of popu- 
lar German songs called Deutsches 
Wunschkonzert on Electrola (83191); 
Johnny Ukulele’s 


Hawaiian melodies Capitol (T-1425). 


done on 


Canny ind 


and selections of 


\ 
JAZZ HORIZONS 


Jazz, hitherto a distinctly American 
form, is taking on an_ international 
style. One example would be the 
album Sketches of Spain (Columbia 
CL-1480) Miles 
Davis is Andalusian ar- 
The 
rhythms are more definitely Spanish 
than they are Jazz—but Spain’s con- 
nection with the New Orleans origins 
rhythm 


wherein trumpetei 
featured in 


rangements of Gil Evans’ music 


of jazz can be appreciated 
Some of the Spanish composers who 
are adapted include Joaquin Rodrigo, 
DeFalla, and the 
Holy Week songs. 

Another recording, this time in the 
Italian spirit, is John Lewis in The 
Golden Striker: Music for Brass and 
Piano (Atlantic-1334). The Commed- 
ia dell’Arte overtones are evident in 
this witty baroque arrangement. 


airs of flamencan 


ORCHESTRAL 

Fritz Reiner conducts the Chicago 
Symphony the most 
recent rendition of 
Respighi’s “Fountains” and “Pines of 
Rome.” (RCA Victor, LSC-2436). 
lechnically and orchestrally it is very 


Orchestra in 
post-Toscanini 


successful. 

Jussi Bjoerling’s last recording was 
a Requiem—Verdi’s Requiem. Other 
soloists on these Victor recordings 
(Victor LDS-6091, two disks), 
Americans, Leontyne Price, Rosalind 
Elias and Giorgio Tozzi. Fritz Reiner 
conducts with grandeur and the two 
records are packaged with an 
cellent Skira booklet containing re- 
productions of Signorelli’s frescoes of 
the Last Judgment. 

The nine svmphonies of Beethoven 
have been stereophonically recorded 
by Everest Records (SDBR 3065-5). 
Joseph Krips directs the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a fresh, consistent, 


are 


eXx- 


and well shaped performance. Other 
recent Beethoven releases are Epic’s 
discs of the Second Symphony and 
“Prometheus” (BC-1052), and_ the 
First and Ninth (BSC-107)—all by 
the Leipzig Gerwandhaus Orchestra 
directed by Franz Konwitschny. t 


—Conrap Leake, S.A. 








